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The Longfellow Houses and Statue at Portland, Maine. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Our Longfellow cover, this week, is 
pertinent to the fact that the Maine Historical 
Society recently voted to accept the gift of the 
Longfellow house in Congress Street, Portland, 
which was bequeathed to it conditionally by the 
poet’s sister, Mrs. Pierce. ‘The main house, and 
especially the front rooms on the first floor, are 
to be kept substantially as the testator left them, 
as a memorial of Longfellow. At the rear the 
society will build a hall toaccommodate its library 
and cabinet. 

The Congress Street house is not the one in 
which the poet was born. His birthplace stands 
at the corner of Fore and Hancock Streets—the 
second house, by the way, from the birthplace of 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. But the structure which 
the Historical Society is to occupy has its own 
claim to distinction. It was built in 1785-6 by 
the poet’s maternal grandfather, Gen. Peleg 
Wadsworth, and was the first brick house within 
the city limits. Longfellow’s father afterward 
occupied it, and here the poet’s youth and early 
manhood were passed, and here he returned 
almost every year in after life. “From the upper 
windows in the early days, the sea to the south, 
the mountains and woods to the north, were 
plainly visible, and from these sources came the 
inspiration of many of his poems.” 

The Longfellow statue by Franklin Simmons, 
which was set up a dozen years ago in Longfellow 
Square, at the head of State Street, on Congress, 
is another Portland memorial. And such one 
might almost reckon “ Deering’s woods,” — 
familiar by name, at least, to all who have read 
“My Lost Youth,”—which, thanks to the old 
Portland family that owned it, is now a public 
park. But his native city and state do well to 
mark by any and every means their association 
with the great man who loved and honored both. 

Old Home Week in Maine this year will 
be the week of August 10th to August 17th. 
Vermont celebrates the same week, Friday, 


August 16th, being the particular day set apart | ! 


for “general observance.”” New Hampshire 
will observe the week beginning August 19th. 
It is pertinent to recall the fact that in 1899 
New Hampshire led the way in establishing this 
holiday—thanks to ex-Governor Rollins, whose 
admirable article was printed last week. In 
1900 Maine adopted it, and this year Vermont 
joins her two sister states. May they all count 
their guests by thousands! 

A mica-mine in Maine, worked by ten men, 
is said to be yielding, on an average, six hundred 
dollars’ worth of mica a day, and a man who 
pretends to know affirms that there are only three 
such mines in the world. This may all be true, 
or it may not be, but the statement tends to bear 
out the contention that, in the search for valuable 
minerals, the West has been painstakingly pros- 


pected, while the surface of New England has. 


barely been scratched. Good luck to all the local 
enterprises! At least they are in the hands of 
known men, and do not promise, like some 
Western schemes, to sell a share of stock for 
twenty-five cents and then return twenty-four 
cents within a year in dividends. 

Expert arithmeticians with time on their 
hands are invited to spend more or less of 
their vacations in Biddeford, Maine, and help 
that perplexed municipality to settle its “dog 
question.”” It appears that the assessors found 
three hundred and sixty-nine dogs in the city. 
Subsequently licenses were issued to three hun- 
dred and fifty, and the dog-catcher killed two 
hundred and twenty-nine. And there are still 
a good many dogs “over,’”’ which tends to com- 
plicate the problem. It is understood that 
anybody who can show how to subtract five 
hundred and seventy-nine dogs from three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine dogs, and leave a surplus, 
may have that surplus as his reward. 

“This is a wonderful season,” remarks 
the Hopkinton correspondent of the Concord 
Statesman, under date of June 28th. “In one 
field, to-day, a man was breaking up sward land 
for planting, and in another field haying was 
going on. Plowing, planting, hoeing and haying 
may be said to be all in progress at once.” But 
this was proper enough, and merely showed that 
Hopkinton people are considerately planning 
for the present month. The Old Home Week 
invitation called upon natives of New Hampshire 
to “renew the dreams of happy childhood,” and 
if the visitors saw much planting and hoeing 
and haying,—especially hoeing,—the dreams these 
operations would renew might not be wholly 
happy. 


The Boston Athenzum is known to 
every New Englander, and, for that matter, 
to scholarly persons all the world over, and its 
approaching removal from Beacon Street is 
therefore an event to be noted with interest. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


The building occupied since 1849 is now over- 
shadowed by higher buildings, and it was 
necessary either to add two stories. and make 
the whole structure fire-proof, or leave it alto- 
gether. The thousand “ proprietors” thought 
it better to remove, and the institution’s new 
home will soon begin to rise at the corner of 
Arlington and Newbury Streets. The sale of the 
Beacon Hill property will not only pay for 
the new land and building, but will, it is thought, 
add many thousand dollars to the permanent 
fund; so, looking to the centennial anniversary 
of the Athenzeum’s incorporation,—which falls 
in 1907,—the change tends to give assurance of 
@ very prosperous second century. 
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THE MEXICAN HOUSEWIFE. 


The believer in the new woman would do well 
to stay away from Mexico. There, according toa 
correspondent of a daily paper, the husband may 
always look for his wife at home, for it is a 
reproach to a woman to be called a gadder. To 
the American matron the Mexican woman may 
seem to lead a dull life, but it is not dull to her. 
She has her home, her comforts, her children and 
her domestic duties. Her husband finds her a 
very comfortable manager. She is not inclined 
to enlighten her neighbors on contemporaneous 
politics, social science or child study, but she 
knows how to keep house. 

As for child study, the Mexican woman is 
altogether a mother. She has no science about it. 
Children are not made the objects of scientific 
scrutiny, but are ed as imperfect little 
human beings, witha right to affection, to petting, 
and to occasional punishment. 

In the upper-class Mexican home the mistress 
of the house looks after many things. She isa 
good housekeeper, even if she is assisted by an 
old ama de lla aves, or chief female servant— 

uivalent to our housekeeper. ‘The young ladies 
of the family have been brought up to take turns 
in keeping the household accounts and in orderi 
the and soare initiated into the mysteries 
the housekeeping which comes to every Mexican 


girl at marriage. 

or The Mexicans do not live in -] 
They all have homes. Domesticity ls is domi- 
nant note in a Mexican woman’s life. She is 


queen of home, and likes well to make her table | Ofte: 
one of pleasure. She makes an incredible number | 57%, 


of preserves, and sits down to an ample dinner 
even when her husband is not at home. 
Gdlngseadadin. Fantscuen icin 

morning till n 
she is minding her home and making it a place of 
comfort. Her beds are her delight and pride. 
The Ba me oy and clean and daintily orna- 
mented. eT 
class vB will find the same attention to 
the beds, the same careful housekeeping. 

Because the Mexican women are house- 
wives first of all, ———— marry them. 
The German-Mexi success. The 
man finds it “remindful” of his fatherland. 

The Mexican woman knows nothing about 
women’s rights, a getting all 
the rights she wants. In her home she is a 
personage and no cipher. She has plenty of help, 
even modest households having two or three 
servants. At the capital it isa very poor family 
a eep one criada, or woman 
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CASTE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


When Sir Archibald Campbell was governor of 
New Brunswick he chanced to meet with an aged | ® 


Highlander of the name of Maclean, who had | small boy 


done brave soldierly service for his country, and 
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excellency invited him to 
Government House, where he could 
work in blacking . oo and 
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rushing to his cheeks. Drawi 
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of persons specified by Shakespeare: it 
was not a birthright, nor did he achieve it ; 
it was thrust upon him. Moreover, it was so 
far from having the outward appearance of an 
opportunity that John Kentner would right 


| T came like the greatness of that third class 






John adhered to his resolution and sent 
his sister to the conservatory. That cut 
the salary in half; and while there was 
enough left for a frugal household of two, 
there was nothing to spare. So after a 
while it came about that, before the end 
of the month, John would anticipate his 
salary by putting a due-bill for a few 
dollars into the cash-drawer. 

Like the tool-making, this was quite 
open and aboveboard, and the other clerks 
did it; but it paved the way for worse 
things. In the Aurovia National, as in 


gladly have called it an alien responsibility and | herself. John’s expenses would be heavier; | many other banks, each employee had an open 


shirked it if he had dared. 


he would have to dress better in the bank, 


| account with the bank into which his salary 


Unfortunately, the things which led up to | and would have to take his place again in the | was passed as it became due, and against which 


the opportunity were all of a nature to make | high-school set, out of which he had dropped | he drew checks like any other depositor. 
him shirk. It has come to be the fashion with | resolutely at the beginning of the machine-shop | matter of course, John had to keep his account 


some people to regard honesty as an 
elastic virtue; a virtue not to be 
stretched a hair’s breadth as between 
man and man, but one which will give 
a little when there is an individual at 
one end and a corporation at the other. 

Now John had served part of an 
apprenticeship in the Aurovia railway 
shop, where he had seen daily exam- 
ples of this honesty - stretching, and 
had seen it winked at, or at least 
ignored, by those in authority. The 
men made tools for themselves out 
of the company’s material and in the 
company’s time; and when one of 
them had a job of tinkering to do at 
home, he never thought of buying a 
length of pipe or a pound of nails or 
a few feet of lumber. He merely 
helped himself out of the company’s 
stores. 

These little moral indifferences hurt 
John at first, but after a while the 
hurt healed and he fell into the way 
of doing these things himself. He 
did not do them secretly, you under- 
stand ; it was all quite open and above- 
board. He had the axlelathe, and 
when a long ‘‘chip’”’ was running he 
would work at the bench, making 
tools for his private kit. 

This was allowable,—is more or less 
allowable in all shops,—but it was the 
first step across the dividing -line 
between mine and thine;.and in due 
time, when the tool-making was more 
than usually interesting, John was 
not above putting a slow feed on the 
lathe so that the chip would run longer 
without attention. 

Just here it is proper to say that 
John had ambitions which looked 
quite beyond the axle-lathe or the tool- 
making. These ambitions were of the 
kind that loom large but indefinite; 
and in John’s case they took shape 
suddenly one evening, when he went 
home and found his mother and sister 
radiant. 

John Kentner, Sr., had been the 
bookkeeper in the Aurovia National 
Bank, and had died in harness. There 
had been vague promises from Presi- 
dent Kimble of doing something for 
the widow’s son, but their fulfilment 
had been delayed so long that every- 
body had lost hope. And when John 
left the high school in his third year 
and took the offered apprenticeship in 
the railway shop, people forgot that 





‘* JOHN, YOUR FATHER WAS AN HONEST MAN.’’ 


Asa} 


which of the obliquities had come to light. 
Wherefore he was astounded into reactionary 
stammerings of the helpless sort when the 
president looked up from his letter-writing to 
say, pleasantly : 

“How are you going to spend your two 
weeks’ vacation this summer, John ?’”’ 

“T—er—fact is, I—I haven’t thought much 
about it, Mr. Kimble,” said John, truthfully 
enough. He had been turning so many sharp 
little corners in the financial race of late that 
there had been no time to think of vacations. 

“Ah! Somebody told me you were planning 
to join the Watkins-Quartermain camping-party 
on the Upper Poudre. If you are, I think I 
may put it in your way to combine a little 
business with your outing.” 

John said he had spoken of it, but hardly 
thought he could afford his proportion 
of the expense for himself and his 
sister. The fact of the matter was 
that there were several ugly little debts 
staring him in the face, and he was 
in the condition of one who steers a 
cranky boat in a gale of wind; he 
dared not take his hand from the tiller. 

Greatly to his surprise, President 
Kimble effaced the expense difficulty: 

“Tf you can attend to a little matter 
of business while you are on the 
ground, I will see that your expenses 
are paid—yours and May’s.”’ 

At this, John could do no less than 
put himself wholly at the president’s 
service, and then he was told what 
was wanted. An Eastern syndicate 
had furnished the money to promote a 
land and irrigation enterprise on the 
Upper Poudre. The work of dam- 
ming, ditch-building and investment 
was in the hands of a resident manager 
of whose honesty in the last resort the 
Eastern capitalists were beginning to 
be a little in doubt. Accordingly, the 
president of the syndicate had asked 
the Aurovia National to investigate— 
without seeming to. 

“Tt occurred to me that this camping- 
party would give us our chance,” 
said President Kimble, in conclusion. 
“Go and join it, with your sister, keep 
your eyes open while you are on the 
ground, and be prepared to report to 
me when you return.” 

John went back to his desk with 
his brain in a whirl. A fortnight’s 
absence from the tiller of the cranky 
financial craft might bring any one of 
a dozen of the shady little schemings 
to light, and so ruin him irretrievably ; 
but on the other hand, the vacation 
trip had now become fairly unavoid- 
able. 

Under the circumstances, he did 
what he must: shoveled dirt franti- 
cally on the weakest places in the 
financial dike for a day and an evening, 
and then went home and told his sister 
that they were to take the morning 
train the next day for Fort Collins and 
the camp on the Upper Poudre. 

Now it is most singular how chance 
seems sometimes to play into the hands 
of a bad man. Since there was no 
time to get word to the camping-party, 
John had telegraphed to a friend in 
Fort Collins to have a livery team 
ready to take them up to the camp. 








President Kimble had an appreciative eye and | period. Besides, her music class was doing | drawn down to nothing, and in an evil day he| When they arrived in Fort Collins there 










a long memory. very well, thank you, and would do better. was tempted to juggle with his checks. was no livery team in waiting, but instead, a ih 
But on that memorable evening, when John| “I say you are going to Boston, and that! He knew the day of the month upon which | comfortable two-seated buckboard driven by s 
went home and found his mother and sister | settles it!” quoth John; and the next week he | his salary would be passed to his credit, and|a gentleman who picked them out of the Hp 
jubilant, this was what the widow said: | put on his Sunday suit and took his place in he came to anticipate it by the process known crowd alighting at the station without the least at 
‘What do you think, John? Mr. Kimble | the bank. |as “check-kiting.” Aurovia is less than a/| difficulty. nt 
has sent for you at last! Walter Branscombe | — It took him a week to get the shop stiffness | hundred miles from Denver, and one of John’s| “Mr. Kentner?” he said, with a cordial i 
has decided to go to his uncle in Fort Collins, | out of his fingers and to recall the figure-lore | classmates was the paying teller in a bank in hand-shake. “Glad to meet you, I’m sure! na 
and that leaves a vacancy in the bank. Aren’t | which had made him the best mathematician | the city. When the need was urgent, John | My name is Crowley. Your friend Brans- 1 


combe showed me your wire, and as I am 
going to the upper cafion, I made bold to 
come to offer you and your sister seats in my 


you glad?” in his class. It took another week of morning | would telephone to this friend, and an exchange 
Now two years of a trade apprenticeship are | and evening scrubbings to get the shop grime | of checks would be effected by the next mail. 
apt to be a bit roughening, and John would by | out of his hands, and after that the unfinished | Before John’s check — which was really an 


no means advertise his joy to his mother and 


May. So he said, rather gruffly: 

“He’s been long enough about it !’’ 

“Oh, yes; but bank vacancies don’t occur 
every day. And what do you suppose your 


apprenticeship became as if it had not been. | 


But, unfortunately, the moral effect of the 
tool-making and the stolen time and the slow 
feed on the axle-lathe remained. 

As May had predicted, he returned by slow 


overdraft —could be returned through the 
ordinary channel of the Denver clearing-house, 
his salary would be paid in and his account 
would balance. 

These little moral obliquities went on undis- 


buckboard.”’ 

John gasped and shut his lips upon an 
exclamation of surprise, for this Mr. Crowley 
was the resident manager whose doings he was 


| to investigate—without seeming to. 


Still, there was nothing for it but to accept, 
the more so since the manager assured him 
there was not a livery team to be had in town. 
So a little later they were bowling westward 
behind Mr. Crowley’s pair of fast bays, with 
the mighty bulwark of the range coming nearer 
with every turn in the road, and the cordial 
gentleman on the front seat exerting himself 


salary is to be?” 
“An errand boy’s, of course,” said John. 
“No, indeed! It is to be more than twice as 
much as you are getting at the shop.” 
“Humph!” said John. “Well, that settles 
it. Now May can have her second year at the 
conservatory.” 
But as to this, May had something to say for 


eo =. 







degrees to his place in the high-school social | covered, or at least unrebuked, for two years | 
circle, although he vowed he would not. The |and more. It was at the end of this period 
dropping out had been entirely of his own | that the opportunity came upon him like a clap 
motion, but the dropping in again seemed to be | of thunder out of a clear sky, and the only 
one of the natural consequences of the new | warning he had was a penciled note on his 
position. And, simple and mild as were the | desk, asking him to report to the president in 
social recreations of the small circle,—of all | the private office. 

Aurovia, for that matter,—they cost money.;| He went in fear and trembling, not knowing 
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to the utinost to make the long drive a delight to 
his chance guests. 

That was the beginning of it, and with such a | 
beginning you may guess that John found his 


vacation well spoiled from the very outset. | speak. 


Arrived at the camp on the upper river, he found 
that this ubiquitous gentleman was on the friend- 
liest possible terms with the other members of 
the outing-party. His teams were at their dis- 
posal, the company store supplied their provisions 
at cost, and everybody was loud in his praises. 
For a day or two John was exceedingly uneom- | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| swallow the little ones—as this same syndicate |I don’t excuse any of these things which you | done, as always happens in the manumission of 
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| itself has swallowed all the small landholders on | have done,—and you mustn’t,—but if you had |any slave. But the first step in John Kentner’s 
| the line ef the main canal.” | not fought and won your battle you would not | return journey to open-day honesty was marked 
John nedded. He could not trust himself to| be here now. Go home and get your break—| byan entry imthe exchange clerk’sbook. It was 
‘fast; and then, when yeu have rested a bit, | the reeord of a bill of exchange issued that day, 
“As I have said, the legal points are all | come down to the bank and we’ see what iste | and it read: “For aceount of John Kentner: 
covered, but I don’t eare to have the syndicate | be dene.” | Pay te the order of H. J. Crowley One Thousand 
know until I am ready to tell it. Just here you | As you may know, a goed many things were | Dollars, value received.” 
can render me a service for which I am ready | 
and willing to pay one theusand dollars. Don’t 
decide now,”’ he continued, hurriedly, when John 
made as if he would spring up again. “Fake 


fortable, and after that discomfort ran into misery | time to think it over, and give me your answer 
—the misery of a guest who has undertaken to | to-morrow in Fort Collins. I shall be at the train 
spy upon his host. It was no wonder that the | to see you o 

other members of the hilarious party found him It was a grim battle that John Kentner fought 


THE MEDDLING OF J IMSEY 
JO 


unsociable, or that he presently got into the way 
of avoiding them by taking long and solitary | 
jaunts afeot up the cafion and elsewhere—any- | 
where so that he might be alone with his problem. | 

For it had come to be a problem of no uncer- 
tain sert. He had not been a day on the ground 
before the evidences of the manager’s dishonesty 
became apparent. John had not been born and 
reared in an irrigation region for nothing. The 
great syndicate eanal had been taken out of 
the river at a point so low down that its water 
would cover nothing but the poorest land in the 
valley. 

Joha examined the dam at the cafion’s mouth, 
saw that it was the merest make-believe, and 
wondered where the manager’s personal profit 
came in. But on the very last day of the 
fortnight, when he had tramped a 
little farther than usual up the gorge, 
he came upon a foree of a hundred 
men building another dam, and then 
he wondered nomore. It was simply 
a wheel within a wheel. The man- 








| through all the hours of that last night at the 









camp of the merrymakers and on the long drive 


check-jugglings and due-bill-givings that kept 


It was hard living on such a day, 






Jimsey was sure they had no 


to the valley the following morning. CLICKING and a humming 4 Miss Migson was an appalling 

A thousand dollars meant so much to him! and a rearing, a giddy whirl- 1 Atl woman in a wig. Asking her 

He could clear up all the terrifying little debts, ing of wheels-under the , Om a was out of the question. Noone 

he could send May back to the conservatory for | stained ceiling, a glare of July sun : ( a was in sight on the street save 

her fourth and final year, and best of all, he | at the windows, anda close,damp ~*~ ee PAW Maggie and Jenny Cline, playing 

would be lifted in a moment above all the shifty | smother of heat and steam within. —-—~/, with their dolls on the eurb. 
Was 


him in constant terror of discovery and disgrace. 

‘There should have been no fight at all; but 
every one of the little moral obliquities, from the 
tool-making to the check-kiting, came together to 
make the fight possible. And at the last moment, 
when he had put May aboard the train, he shook 
hands with Mr. Crowley and did no more than 
flush scarlet when the manager slipped a compact 
little roll of bank-notes into his 
palm. 

After that he was poor com- 
pany for his sister or anybody, 
and when at last May insisted 
upon knowing what was the 


even in the front room ef the 
Edgemont laundry, where only 
the ironing was done. 

The men at the ironing-tables 
had their shirts open at the throat, and their 
sleeves rolled up to the shoulder. Jim Dakin 
looked hotter than any of the others. His blue 
eyes and blond mustache showed in queer con- 
trast to the deeply burned red of his fair skin. 

As for Lizzie, she glowed like some vivid flower 
in the moist air of a hothouse. Crying was never 
unbecoming te Lizzie. The quiver of her red lips, 
the delicate stain round her eyes, and the bright 
drops on her dark lashes only made her look more 


“you THINK TOO MUCH OF 
YOUR CLOTHES!” 


hats to speak of. He settled 
himself to wait with the calm 
of the true philosopher, confi- 
dent that some favoring chance 
would supply all that was necessary to the 
carrying out of his scheme. 

Then Mary Merridew came down the street, in 
her cool summer gown, with her white parasol 
over her head, never dreaming that she was walk- 
ing straight into that little scheme of Jimsey’s, 
and would prove a perfect fit therefor. Her airy 
skirts brushed by him as she went into the 
laundry. 


“My collars, please,” she said, and her voice 


ager had formed a com- matter with him, he left herand | movingly pretty and young. She, tee, had | sounded clear and crisp through the clatter and 
pany of his own, and was went forward to sit in the sick-| leosened her collar a little at her white threat, and | roar of the place. 

using the syndicate’s men ening atmosphere of the smok- | her dark hair clung in rings about her wild-rose; Lizzie turned over a pile of rustling pareels and 
and money to build a sec- ing-car for the remainder of the | face. handed out one without looking up. She was 
ond dam and ditch which run to Aurovia. The shelves were nearly full of the crisp | keenly conscious of the other’s fresh and dainty 
would cover the better Now you would think that | parcels into which she had been making up the | presence, and of an envious bitterness in her own 
land above the main canal. the battle had been fought and | clean clothes, and she was still tying them deftly, | heart toward her. 


For a moment the dis- 
covery was so astounding 
that he sat down upon a 
rock and held his head in 
his hands. Then he was 
aroused by a touch on his 
shoulder, and looked up 
to find the resident man- 
ager smiling down upon 
him. 

Now it will happen 
sometimes that the sharp- 
est scoundrel will over- 
reach himself, and this was what Mr. Crowley | 
did. 

“Getting points for your report, are you, 
Kentner?’’ he said; and then John knew that 
his suspicions were facts. Yet he was cool 
enough not te betray himself. 

“My report?”’ he queried. 

The manager laughed hardily. “We needn’t 
make a mystery of it amy longer. I know what 
you are up here for—I knew it from the first. 
What is your price?” 

John sprang to his feet and his hands made 
themselves into fists involuntarily. He was a | 
big fellow for his eighteen years, and the manager | 
was but a little mam. Perhaps that was why 
John was the better able to control himself. 

“I haven’t offered myself for sale, Mr. Crow- | 
ley,”’ he said, trying hard to keep the passion out | 
of his voiee. | 

“Pardon me,” said the manager, suavely. “I 
shouldn’t have said that. Let us sit down and | 
talk it ever.” | 

But John held his ground. “I can talk just | 
as well on my feet. And you’ll exeuse me, Mr. | 
Crowley, if 1 say that there doesn’t seem to be | 
much to talk over.” 

“Oh, yes, there is; as between men of the 
business world, Mr. Kentner. You have jumped | 
to a conclusion here which I don’t care to have 
published in the newspapers—or in your report 
to Mr. Kimble.’”’ 

“T should think you wouldn’t,” said John, | 
bluntly. He could be uncompromising enough 
upon occasion. 

“I don’t; though not for any such reason as 
you have in mind. It is all legal enough. In 
the company’s plans this dam is a ‘retainer,’ built 
to keep the floods from carrying away that at the | 
mouth of the cafion.” 

“And that?”’ queried John, pointing to the 
tunnel which was the beginning of the “high- 
line”’ ditch. 

“We call it a ‘waste weir’ in the estimates,” 
said the manager, smiling. 

John sat down on the roek. 
righteous indignation was gone, and he began to 





The first flush of 


see that what he had to report might be hard | 
to prove. 
|done now, Mr. Kimble; 


The manager stood by, flicking the dust from 
his boot with his pony whip, and letting time | 
fight his battle for him. When the expression | 
on John’s face gave him leave, he went on: 

“Let us look the matter fairly in the faee, 
Mr. Kentner. ‘There is no erime involved, as 
you seemed to think. It is only one of those 
little tussles which are constantly oeeurring in 
the business world. I am merely fighting for 
my ewn hand against a big corporation, and if | 
the members of it knew what you could tell 
- them they would swallow me, as all the big fishes | 





“* WELL, WHAT DO You , WANT 2?” 


ASKED MARY.’ 


| he dared not look up. 


| little debts and the cheek- 


well lost by the taking of the 
bribe, and so John thought. 
But there was no peace for 
him, and when he had made a 
pretense of eating his portion 
of the supper which his mother 
had been keeping warm for 
them, he went out to pass 
another sleepless night tramp- 
ing doggedly over the foot-hills, 
his hands deep im his peekets, 
and in one of them the roll of 


and writing the names on the outside. 

“Jimsey,” sitting obseure and perspiring under 
the mangle in the corner, with the wheels whirring 
over his head, leoked up at the man beside him. 
This person was feeding collars to a machine 
which rolled them out like bits of dough, and left 
them eurly and polished and ready for the necks 
of tidy Edgemonters. Beyond the man Jimsey 
could see Lizzie furtively brush- 
ing away more tears. This made 
him so unhappy that he forget 
the pieture he was drawing with 





Mary had always admired the pretty laundry 
girl, although she had never thought of speaking 
to her except about the washing. When she 
spoke again there was a new note in her voice. 
She had seen the tears on Lizzie’s drooping 
lashes. 

“Tt is very hot!’’ she said, gently. 

Lizzie tured away in silence. 

“Proud as she is pretty,” 
thought Mary. “One could 
never get near to her!”’ and she 
went away, wondering and half 


bank-notes elenehed tightly. a lead-pencil on a clean cuff which sad. Lizzie had not once looked 
It was a weary tramp and a weary fight,| had opportunely fallen in his straight at her. 
beginning away back among the slippings im | way. But Jimsey had seen the hat! 


| the railway shop; and the John Kentner who 
| presented himself between dawn and breakfast 
|at President Kimble’s house on the terrace of 
| Gringo Mountain was not the John Kentner 
| who had taken the resident manager’s bribe. 


The servant who came to the door told him 
that Mr. Kimble was out in the orchard, and 
thither John dragged himself, pale and faint 
and dust-begrimed from his all-night tramp; 
and the president was astonished, as he had a 
right to be. 


perspiration, into the outstretched hand of wel- 
come. 

“What is this? Money? 

“It’s a—a bribe!”’ said John, and he sat down 
|on a bench under an apple-tree and covered his 
| face with his hands. 

Thereupon the president sat down, teo, and 
after a little he said, ‘“Jehm, your father was an 
honest man.”’ 

“I know,” said John. 
taken it; but I did.” 

“Tell me about it, John. 


9 


“Fie wouldn’t have 


I am not your 










It made Jim Dakin unhappy, 
too. He came in with a fresh 
iron dangling from a long hoek 
in his hand, plunged it, sizzling, ~ 
into a pail of water at the end ef 


Lizzie set her lips sullenly. 

“I told you I’d let you off for the excursion. 
Wear your old hat if you want to go so desperate 
bad.” 

“lt ism’t fit to be seen. You know it isn’t,” 
said Lizzie, her proud chin lifted and quivering. 
“Tf you'd let me off a while yesterday or this 
morning, I could have trimmed mea new one.” 





“ GIDDY FROM KEEPING HIS EYES 
FIXED ON THE ROSES.” 


It was only of cheap straw, but 
new and dainty, with white tulle 
and swaying yellow roses. Mary 
had trimmed it herself, for she 
had a pretty knack at such 
things. To Jimsey it was ideal. 
Not that he was surprised; he 
had expected a hat, but he had 
not really counted on roses. The 
most tranquil satisfaction was 
written on his face as he crept 


“Why, John! What has happened?” he| quick-tempered, although they stealthily round through a by- 
|asked; and, oddly enough, John’s only answer | were fond of each other, too. street, and bursting from its 
|-was to thrust a roll of bank-notes, damp with| His anger smoldered now at entrance, encountered Mary 


Merridew on her way, and stood 
before her with outstretched 
arms. 

“Hullo!” said Mary, surprised 
but benign. 

“Hullo!” returned the small highwayman, 
affably. But when she tried to pass him, he 
began to skip from side to side of the walk, 
butting with his head, and making a bewildering 
and effectual bar to her progress. When she 
stood still, he did the same, and remained looking 
up at her quietly. 


father, but you can let me stand Woman-like, she went back overher| ‘Well, what do you want?” asked Mary, 
in his place, if you will.” again. puzzled and amused by his persistence. 

“There isn’t much to tell.” “You think too much of your; “I want the hat,” said Jimsey, boldly, without 
He was holding on by the bench clothes !’”’ said Jim, roughly. “It’s | prelude. 
in sheer desperation now, and your business to look after the laun-| “The hat? My hat? What for?” 


“T—T’ve 
been a thief all along, Mr. Kim- 
ble, in little ways, and this is 
what it has come to.’’ 

And thereat the whole story 
came out brokenly: of the little 
peculations in the machine-shop, 
of the due-bills in the cash- 
drawer, of the miserable 


jugglings they had led to. 
And at the end of it he 
rose and faced his future 
bravely. 

“IT know what I have 


that I’m not fit to be trusted 
in the bank or anywhere 


|else with other people’s 


money. 
over my books.” 


is his eulogy— was something more than the 


president of the Aurovia National Bank; he was 












“BENELD LIZZIE START FORTH.” 


dry. I can’t spare you to fix up flum- 
mery for a picnic this time o” year, 
and you know it.” 

Lizzie put her hand to her 
eyes again. Jimsey felt life 
to be as grinding and merci- 
less a thing as the collar-fed 
machine above him. He 
went out and sat down on 


coming a very little above its 
level. 


They passed him by the score 
on the street every day. Miss 
Migson’s window, round the 
corner, was crowded with green and 
violet and crimson masterpieces of 
millinery. 


the doorstep, his round head | 





| 


The world was full of hats. | 


“For Liz.” 

“For Liz? Oh!” said Mary, with a sudden 
memory of having seen the ehild before. “Is 
Lizzie your sister, and does she keep the books 
at the Edgemont laundry ?” 

“Yes,” said Jimsey; and then he explained the 
situation, its nature and its exigencies, with as 
much eloquence and force as a rather limited 
vocabulary would allow. Still Mary was un- 
moved. 

“Why doesn’t your sister wear her old hat to 
the picnic?” she asked, carelessly. 

“ ‘Tt isn’t fit to be seen,’ ” said Jimsey, quoting. 

“Well, what right have you to ask for my hat, 
anyway ?”? demanded Mary. “What am I todo 
without it, you absurd child?” 

“You’ve got a parasol,” said Jimsey, conclu- 
sively. “Besides,” he added, gravely, “ ’tain’t for 


What a surprising, what | keeps. I only want to borrow it till to-night.” 
I—I’ll come down by and by and turn a heart-breaking thing that among them all! Mary laughed outright. The yellow roses 


there should not be a hat for Lizzie to wear to nodded with sympathetic mirth. “Come! Let 
But Jared Kimble—he is dead now, and this | the picnie! Jimsey felt his manful soul swell | me pass!’ shesaid, with an attempt at sternness, 


with a mighty resolve to get her one. 
Now, obviously, the easiest way to get anything 


| and stepped forward resolutely. 
Her look, however, was still upon Jimsey, an‘ 


@ man and a father. So he said gently, more | that you want is to ask for it. This was the | suddenly it faltered. There was no need for him 


| gently than he had ever spoken to John before: 
“You will do nothing of the kind, my boy. 


| simple but admirable method which Jimsey ‘to put out his arms to bar her approach. 


| intended to pursue. 


His 


Yet whom was he to ask? | sturdy, small figure, the grave and most touching 
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her before she reached him. 


Who knows what spirit bends us at certain | 


moments to the sway of a sudden and masterful 
impulse, what wave of subtle influence sweeps 
our intended action to an unexpected end ? 

A swift memory of the laundry girl’s lovely 


and tearful face, and of the stifling air, the heat | 


and noise where she stood, a stir of admiration 
for the little brother’s loyal courage, a sudden 


aching sense of wonder and pity for the many | 


girls whose good times were so pitifully hindered 
and hedged about by the limitations of circum- 
stance, a quick longing to help somewhere, 
somehow—these came to Mary, and the lean of 
her hat to Jimsey seemed no longer ridiculous. 


She looked again at him, and then at the open | 
Then she put her | 
hands up to her head, and the yellow roses | 
descended, glowing, from that proud perch to the | 


gate of her home close by. 


lowly level of the short arms held up to reach | 
them. 

For a moment Jimsey was surprised. There) 
was something dazzling even to his perfect | 


equanimity in this immediate realization of his | 


desires ; and the hat, directly 
under his gaze, was seen to 
be a more splendid thing 
than it had appeared at a 
distance. When he had re- 
covered his composure suffi- 
ciently to utter the thank you 
which he meant to say, Mary 
had put her parasol over her 
head and walked away, and 
he was left alone with the 
hat. 

He arrived at home a little 
later, somewhat giddy from 
keeping his eyes fixed on 
the roses which nodded and 
swayed just under his nose, 
and stealing in by the back 
way, he deposited his spoil 
on Lizzie’s bed, and delicately 
and discreetly withdrew, that 
she might have her first 
glimpse of its glory unob- 
served. 

The roar ond the rattle 
were still resounding in the 


expression of confident appeal in his face, stopped | 





“WITH A SHAKE AND A HUG.” 





THE YOUTH’S 





as she parted with her companions at the gate. 
It was inevitable that the misunderstanding about 
the hat should now be discovered. 

This conviction came with a slight shock to 
Jimsey. The transaction appeared less brilliant 
and more open to unfavorable criticism at this 
| evening hour than it had done at noonday. He 
| had some doubts as to the light in which Lizzie 
and his father would regard it. However, he 
interrupted their excited and wondering excla- 
mations, standing up before them with a little 
swagger of nonchalance. 

“What you talkin’ about? 
inquired. 

“Never you mind. You don’t know anything 
about it,’’ said Lizzie. 

“Don’t 1?” retorted Jimsey, nettled. 
too! I got it for you!’’ 

“You!” Lizzie said no more, for a step 
sounded through the dusk and an airy figure 
| paused before the gate. 

“T came to get the hat !’’ cried Mary Merridew, 
in a gay voice full of laughter. If she had other 
motives they were her own, and she kept them 
to herself. 

“All right!’”’ quoth Jimsey, 
and plucking the flowery struc- 
ture from the gate-post where 
it hung, he handed it politely 
across the fence. 


The hat?” he 


“TI do, 


vision of those same yellow 
roses blooming under a white 


long through a haze of tears, 
understood it all. 

*““Jimsey !”” she cried. “You 
—Oh, you took Miss Merri- 
dew’s hat !’’ 

‘*No, sir!’’ said Jimsey. 
“T never! I only borrowed it 
of her. ’T wasn’t for keeps.’’ 

In spite of his hardihood, he 
was very near to tears. Lizzie 
was scarlet with shame and 
distress. Her father had gone | 


disaster all round. 





thoughts, he heard his father’s greeting to Lizzie, | 


Then Lizzie, with a sudden | 


parasol, and seen dimly side- | 


COMPANION. 


very possible that there might be more hats and 
more picnics for Lizzie in the future. 

And Jimsey, his faith undisturbed in a Provi- 
dence which shaped all things to his own highly 
desirable ends, went to sleep serenely with his 
placid little nose turned up to the ceiling. He 
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was quite unconscious of being himself an 
instrument in the hands of Providence. Who 
shall say that the added touch of grace in the 
world that night, the new relation of life to life 
in the harmony of sympathy, were not due, after 
all, more or less to the meddling of Jimsey ? 
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SPHALT, for pavements, roofs and corri- 
dors, has become one of the world’s 
necessities ; and, truth to say, the world’s 

supply of it is not as great as could be desired. 
The supply for the western hemisphere now 
comes principally from the Island of Trinidad 
and from Venezuela. The source of supply in 
the former place is a large, constantly renewed 
fountain and lake, which, however, is far from 
pure or of good quality. The best asphalt comes 
from the western part of the province in which 
is Lake Maracaibo, and from springs on the delta 
of the Orinoco, near the northern arm or mouth 
of the great river. 

Two years ago last winter one of the Ameri- 
can companies doing business in this black 
mineral tar deemed it advisable to explore for 
new springs, and with this end in view I 
traversed portions of the Orinoco region. I 
undertook four trips, each of two and three 
days’ duration. On these expeditions I was 
accompanied by two of the company’s Indian 


| machete men, named Pombe and Manuel, and 


it was on the second trip that an adventure befell. 

At Caracas and among the mountains the 
heat in winter is by no means excessive, but it 
is quite otherwise in the low jungles of the 


abruptly into the house. The | | delta. This region, moreover, has the reputa- 
situation promised to end in | tion of being highly malarious, yet by precautions 


in the way of mosquitonets and preliminary 


laundry, when| Now Mary Merridew had a pretty knack at | doses of quinine I sustained no evil effects from 


Lizzie came in from the little hallway with a | some other things besides the trimming of hats. | the trips. 


changed face. She went over to her father at | 
his ironing-table, and touched his arm. 

“Dad,” she said, with a soft tremor breaking 
the reserve of her voice, “you are good! It is 
beautiful—and may I go now ?” 


He could not hear distinctly what she said for | 





| There is a quality called tact, which goes farther | 


| toward making the wheels of this world run | 


smoothly than many of the mere substantial 
virtues. With this, and the new sympathy which 
| had wakened in her but this morning and had 
throbbed in her all day for the straightened 


‘*THE SLIGHTEST MOVEMENT MUST HAVE BETRAYED MY PRESENCE.”’ 


the noise, but he nodded kindly enough, if a | 
trifle impatiently. 

“She’s got over the sulks,”’ he thought. 

But that was not all. She looked back at him | 
as she went out of the door, and he saw that the | 
sulks had given place to the celestial sweetness | 
of a smile, which so brightened and softened her | 
dark young beauty that his own attitude toward 
her underwent a sudden change. 


“She’s behaving uncommon well about it, | 


after all,”’ he said to himself, indulgently. “Pret- 
tiest girl in town, too! I must get her some new 
duds for the next picnic.” 

All unconscious of the part which Jimsey’s 


meddling finger was playing in the pie of his | 


business affairs as well as his personal feelings, 
he fell te cogitating whether he could not afford 
to hire another hand to save Lizzie a little, and 
cope with the increased demand of the Edgemont 
public for clean linen. Jimsey, from the top of 
a post in the back yard, beheld Lizzie start forth, 
arrayed for the picnic; and such was his joyous 
pride at the sight that he was obliged to clap | 
both hands over his mouth and bend up double 
to keep from bursting. Jimsey’s dark moment 
was yet to come. 

Sitting on the doorstep in the cool of the 
evening. communing pleasantly with his own 


| girl-tife existing so close beside her own, Mary 
| was fully armed. 
| As she talked and laughed with simple friend- 
| liness, she caused Lizzie’s pride to relax, her 
reserve to soften. In the twilight and the quiet 
Lizzie grew frank and gentle. After all, they 
met on a common ground of girlish feeling and 
experience. Why should she take her little 
brother’s prank too seriously? And what was 
such a trifle as a hat and a few slight flowers? 
“Indeed, I wish you would take it ‘for keeps !’ ” 
|eried Mary. “I can makeanother for myself. I 


love to trim them. This isn’t a bit becoming to | 


me; but with your dark hair —!”’ 

Their hands met shyly across the fence when 
they parted and the yellow roses reposed that 
night in a bandbox in Lizzie’s tiny room. 
| “You little scamp!” she cried to Jimsey, with 

ashakeandahug. “How could you—how dared 
you meddle in my affairs? I never had such a 
good time in my life as 1 did at that picnic—and 
Miss Merridew isa dear! But you—you are an 
audacious little meddler, Jimsey Dakin !” 

Jim Dakin, senior, decided before he slept that 


Prudence forbids one to travel or labor 
under equatorial suns at noonday. That is the 
hour for the siesta in a hammock. The ex- 
plorer, however, cannot always arrange his 
hour for rest. Starting before sunrise, I had set 
off from one of the springs with the expectation 
of reaching another 
pool a little way to 
the southeast by 
eleven o’clock ; but 
in such tangled, 
thorny, vine-bound 


lianas did we be- 
come involved that 
after an hour or 
two we abandoned 
our efforts to pro- 
ceed. 
was past two in 
the afternoon be- 
fore we succeeded 
in extricating our- 
selves and cutting 
our way out to an 
igarape or arm of 
the river, commu- 
nicating with the 
main channel. 

For more than an 
hour I was too 
hot to take more 
than a few mouth- 
fuls of biscuit and 
a cup of tea. The 
Indians slung our 
hammocks to three 


the jungle on the other bank and was wading 
across the bayou, with some small animal in its 
mouth. 

The branch was not more than thirty feet 
wide, and even as I lay staring in astonishment, 
the jaguar reached the bank near me and laid 
its mouthful down. But this, instead of being 
something it had killed, was the animal’s living 
whelp. 

My hammock was swung up barely ten yards 
back from the bank, and was concealed only by 
a few scattering stalks of cane. Yet I did not 
stir, knowing too well the ferocity and suspicion 
of the female jaguar when protecting its young. 
I dared not even reach for the carbine that I 
supposed was standing against the tree-trank, 
lest the big, ring-spotted creature should spring 
at me. 

She put the little, fawn-colored whelp down, 
licked it with her furred tongue, then after a 
glance around, turned and waded quickly back 
across the bayou. There she faced about and 
looked uneasily back for a moment, but almost 
immediately disappeared in a hole among the 
canes. 

Then I lost no time in looking for my carbine, 
my notion being to jump out of the hammock, 
seize it, speak to the Indians, and climb one of 
the monkey-pot trees before the beast could 


| return. My amazement at finding the gun gone, 


mazes of cane and | 


the Indians’ hammocks deserted, became some- 
thing more serious, when I heard the water 
splash again and saw the jaguar recrossing with 
another cub in her mouth. 

I lay perfectly still, for it occurred to me that 
the animal was shifting her lair, and might go 
back for yet another cub. To stir now would 
but lead her to dash forward to the rescue of her 
young one. Yet I realized that she might scent 
me at any instant, and my heart beat hard and 
fast; the very hammock seemed to pulsate 
under me. 

The jaguar put down her second whelp care- 
fully, then lay down beside the two and caressed 
them with her tongue. She lay with her hand- 


| some spotted back curved toward me, and her 


In fact, it | 


or four monkey-pot | 


trees near the bank 
of the igarape; and clambering into my own, I 


| fell asleep almost immediately. 


he would hire another hand, for the present, at | 


least; and if Lizzie could look so happy over a 
hat and a pienic—that lovely look of gratitude 
was not for him, after all, this time, but it was 


A sharp clap of thunder awakened me. I 
must have been asleep for an hour or more. 
A black squall had come up over the delta, and 
the rain poured in wind-driven sheets. I lay 
still, with my hat over my face; after the great 
heat, the drenching through my light khaki suit 
was pleasant rather than disagreeable. 

The hammocks of Pombe and Manuel were no 
more than ten yards away. I supposed they 
were lying there, asleep; but, as I learned 
afterward, they had waked and gone down the 
igarape to get a canoe from an Indian village. 
They had not roused me, as they expected to 
come back in the course of an hour or two with 
the canoe. Thinking that they might see game, 
they had taken my carbine, which I had left 


standing against a tree-trunk within reach of my | 


hammock. 

The squall, after raging for twenty minutes, 
perhaps, gradually ceased. 
of the branches for some time; then I heard a 
slight splashing in the water, and raised my head 
to look. 

The next instant my eyes opened widely 
enough. The splashing was made by a large 
jaguar which had come out of a little opening in 


I Jay there in the drip | 
| at seeing them again to lecture them for taking 


large, round head resting on the ground. I could 
see the scars and notches of many a fight in her 
thin, short ear. 

Presently she playfully rolled over, facing my 
hammock. The slightest movement must have 
betrayed my presence. Would she now go back 
for another whelp? Almost breathlessly I 
waited. No, the two with her began poking her 
side with their muzzles and climbing over her 
long spotted back. They were very young, but 
could see, I think, and could play a little. They 
clambered clumsily about her, and feeling their 
presence, the old beast rolled and twisted her 
body about, pawing them in an excess of 
maternal affection. Even such savage mothers 
love their offspring. But as I marked those 
immensely muscular forearms and,the malignity 
of expression of the eyes and stiff-whiskered 
jaws, I shuddered, despite my efforts to lie 
motionless. 

If she discovered and sprang at me, I could 
think of nothing to do but to throw the hammock 
over her head and leap for one of the trees. It 
seemed inevitable that she must soon scent me, 
or that in her play with the whelps she would 
roll over nearer the hammock. I racked my 
brain for some better expedient, but could think 
of nothing. 

Suddenly the jaguar started to her feet, facing 
down the river. For a whole minute, as it 
seemed, she stood intent, and then, extending her 
muzzle, she sniffed suspiciously. 

A moment later I heard voices at a distance 
and, as I thought, the dip of a paddle. With a 
quick growl, the jaguar turned, and distending 
her great jaws, carefully grappled up first one, 
then the other, of her whelps, and throwing back 
her big head, stalked away along the bank of the 
stream and disappeared. 

The two whelps were beyond doubt her only 
ones, and I was so little apprehensive of her 
returning that I continued my policy of inactivity 
till my Indians paddled the cance up the 
shallow channel. 

Their intention of providing me with an easy 
means of getting back to my starting-point had 
been good; and on the whole I was too thankful 


the carbine and leaving me asleep and unarmed 
in the forest. In truth, the more I have thought 
over my adventure, the more I have been led to 
conclude that it may have been fortunate that 
they took the carbine away. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“Nearly every patient taken to the city 
hospital on account of heat prostration is a 
steady drinker,” says the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. ‘There is nothing of original scien- 
tific discovery in the remark, but it will bear 
frequent repetition during hot weather. 

The gorilla is getting into good society. A 
German philologist advances the theory that he 
was the Polyphemus of Homer’s Odyssey. 
The student wrestling with his Greek will wel- 
come a suggestion that brings a reminiscence of 
the menagerie into the recitation-room. 

The Vicar of Wakefield gave his daugh- 
ter all he had—his blessing. A more tangible 
legacy was made in the Philippines on July 4th, 
when General MacArthur turned over the mili- 
tary command to his successor. “I bequeath 
to you all my troubles,”’ he said, and General 
Chaffee has already entered upon his inheritance. 


Nine railroads, with almost a thousand 
miles of line and fifty-six million dollars of 
capitalization, went into receivers’ hands during 
the first six months of the year 1900. At the end 
of the year only three small roads, having about 
sixty miles of track, were still running under 
receiverships. It was a good year for railroads. 


When arguments fail, President Mark | 


Hopkins used to say, illustrate. The extent of 
our foreign exports is frequently expressed in 
figures; but a recent comment of an English 
manufacturer is better than figures. ‘Invent 
a potato-masher in Birmingham,” said he, “and 
nobody will buy it. Call it an American notion, 
and you cannot make it fast enough.” 

‘Future punishment?  Let’s not discuss 
the theological side of it just now,” said the 
old clergyman, gently, to his hot-headed young 
parishioners. “But did you ever think of it from 
the domestic and family side? When these 
babies of yours begin to grow up, and you 
see them imitating your faults and hampered 
by your weaknesses, and know that you’re 
to blame—ah, there’s a kind of future punish- 
ment there can be no two opinions about !’’ 

Gladstone's humorous advice to the 
farmers to convert their superfluous turnips into 
beautiful jam has been abundantly acted upon, 
even in the virtuous United States. Around one 
case of the Agricultural Department’s exhibit at 
the Pan-American Exposition hang squares of 
cloth, originally white, now yellow, orange, 
scarlet, crimson, blue and purple, all colored by 
aniline dyes extracted from commercial jam and 
jellies. In comparison with such nefarious 
adulteration, comment would be colorless. 

Some “soulless corporations” of the 
“wild West’”’ have lately given a practical demon- 
stration in good morals. An attempt was made 
in Omaha to conduct Sunday exhibitions. It 
came to grief because the railroads centering 
there refused to increase the Sunday work of 
their employees. It is their policy to decrease 
rather than increase the number of Sunday 
trains. The wise among even the irreligious 
admit that the weekly rest day is profitable both 
for capital and for labor. 

The London “ Lancet," a high medical 
authority, says that the habit of self-drugging has 
grown to bea source of untold mischief. The prac- 
tice has been greatly assisted by the enormous 
improvements in pharmaceutical preparations. 
Treating symptoms without medical advice may 
be temporarily satisfactory, but what if the 
physical disturbance be the sign of fatal disease? 
A little knowledge, coupled with overconfidence, 
is a dangerous thing in dealing with the ailments 
which come in so many forms. Varying the 
adage, it may be said that a man who is his own 
doctor has a fool for a patient. 

Persons interested in wild flowers are 
endeavoring to create—and to organize—a sen- 
timent for the protection of our native plants, 
especially near lange cities. The pond-lily, trail- 
ing arbutus, native orchids, fringed gentian and 
many of the evergreens have been gathered in 
Massachusetts for sale in such quantities, and 
so steadily sought by frequenters of suburban 
woods, that their extinction is threatened. The 
remedy suggested is that care be used to cut 
rather than pull the flowers, so that the roots 
need not be disturbed ; and that those who gather 
rare plants for the market should be discouraged 
by lack of patronage. 

Some amusing létters find their way into 
the government archives. One federal office- 
holder recently made an appeal for screens for 
the building where he worked, saying that 
within a hundred yards were three livery-stables, 
one mule boarding-house, one horse sanitarium 
with operating-table, and one fish morgue. He 
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added that his handwriting had been spoiled 
by the constant endeavor to write and keep off 
flies at the same time. He had spread ten sheets 
of sticky fly-paper, and while they carried off 


| thousands of victims, they seemed to occasion 
| no vacancies in the ranks of the survivors. The 
| pathetic appeal was in vain. 


“Uncle Sam is 
rich enough to give us all’’ screens; but he is too 
hard-hearted to do it. 

During the past month thousands of 
young people gathered in Cincinnati and San 
Francisco, in Christian Endeavor and Epworth 
League conventions. Enthusiasm in large 
measure was theirs. But the public, always 
utilitarian, asks: ‘“‘What have these young 
people actually done?” A few among the “best 
things” reported by the Junior Endeavorers 
alone, children under fourteen years, are a suffi- 
cient reply: Clothed and paid board of a crippled 
boy in school. Gave a Thanksgiving dinner to 
thirty-five poor children. Earned money to give 
poor children an outing in July and August. 
Kept a crippled old lady in clothing and food all 
winter. Furnished flowers all winter to our 
church. Made scrap-books for hospitals. Edu- 
cated two colored boys. Placed a rack in depot 
and kept it filled with good reading. Gathered 
two hundred good books for the prison committee 
to use in its work. Bought an invalid bed, 
which is loaned in the community. 

Surely an enthusiasm riveted by such acts of 
helpful service need not hesitate to call itself 
true religion. 

® © 
COMPLETION. 


Are not our greatest actions incomplete 
Until we lay them at our Master’s feet ? 
Charles W. Wynne. 


® © 


SEA-GOING HOTELS. 


AST month saw the establishment in New 

Bz York of an enterprise by which men and 

women of small means can devote the day 

to business, as most of them have to, and yet 

pass the night in the fresh and health-giving 
breezes of the open sea. 

The kindly and generous undertaking was set 
on foot by a rich manufacturer, who converted 
three large sailing vessels into floating hotels, and 
provided a steamer to take them out and bring 
them back on days when there is no wind. 


The largest of the fleet is a thousand-ton, | 


full-rigged ship. The upper deck, protected by 
a water-tight awning, has been fitted with bunks, 
which are converted into seats during the day. 
There are also fifty-four staterooms, each accom- 
modating either two or four persons. On the 
main deck is a large apartment for women and 
children and a smoking-room for men. The 
second member of the fleet is a fine yacht, the 
third a converted pilot-boat, and the last a large, 
sea-going tug. Both of the sailing vessels have 
been fitted, like the ship, with bunks and 
staterooms for the accommodation of guests. 

The tug acts as the father of the fleet, keeping 
the flock together and prepared to administer 
punishment, if that shall be necessary, for no 
excursion-boat rowdyism is tolerated. Liquor 
is neither sold nor permitted on the vessels, and 
a guest who should smuggle any on board and 
become intoxicated would be promptly isolated 
on the tug. 

Every evening, except Sunday, the fleet sails 
from the Battery at half past six o’clock, return- 
ing in time for business next morning. Those 
who go out on Saturday remain until Monday 
morning. Breakfast and dinner are served on 
board, and the lowest possible prices place the 
benefits of this novel and attractive enterprise 
within the reach of those who need it most. 

The portable schoolhouse and the portable 
church, to which reference has been made in the 
past, finds thus a worthy companion in the sea- 
going hotel. ok 


RAILROAD - BUILDING. 


T has sometimes seemed that, in the United 
| States at least, of the building of many 
railroads as of the making of many books 
there was tobe no end. But railroad-building is 
going on now at so moderate a rate as to suggest 
that the construction of through lines is nearly at 
an end. Railroad combinations, not, as in former 
“good times,” railroad-building, are the most 
striking feature of the present period of general 
prosperity. 

Only about two thousand miles of railroad were 
built in the first half of the present year. This 
points to a total for the year scarcely one-third as 
large as in 1887, when it was largest. 

Railroad-building at present is not only more 
moderate in amount, but more conservative in 
character than formerly. No disposition is 
manifested to parallel existing lines. Railroad 
managers are shy of schemes for extending their 
lines into undeveloped territory far ahead of 
traffic needs. Most of the mileage built this year 
is in short lines, designed as feeders to existing 
systems. Two or three of the transcontinental 
lines are meeting the modern demand for swift 
transit by building extensive cut-offs, to shorten 
the distance between competitive points. The 
only long lines of importance now building are 
in the southwest, and are directed to securing 
Mexican connections. 

There are now about one hundred and ninety 
thousand miles of railroad in operation in the 
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United States. There can be little need in 
the future of adding new arterial lines to this 
enormous mileage. The most natural and healthy 
development will lie in the building of short 
connecting lines, which will be supplemented by 
the rapid extension of trolley lines— Doctor 
Holmes’s “broomstick trains’’—into rural regions 
aside from the steam railroads, or in competition 


with them. 
® © 


TENDER - HEARTED. 


He pities as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 
J. W. Riley. 


* ® 


ADAPTED TO WOMEN. 


N odd book was that published thirty or 
A forty years ago, entitled “‘Five Hundred 
Employments Adapted to Women.” The 
compiler stretched her materials somewhat in 
order to make up the five hundred, separating 
“painters,” for instance, into fifteen different 
classes, and assigning women to occupations—like 
that of “‘colonization agent’’—which, to say the 
least, have never been overcrowded. But the book 
showed so much enthusiasm and good-will that 
it is certain the compiler, whether on earth or 
in heaven, rejoices at the many new opportunities 
opened to her sex since her day. 

One of these most modern employments is that 
of “‘sunshiner,”’ a woman who visits and amuses 
invalids and depressed persons. Another is that 
of “cooperative housekeeper,”’ one who stands 
ready to supply any household with the neces- 
saries and luxuries of the table, on any scale 
of weekly allowance. A third is that of 
“thouse-hunter,” and this brave woman engages 
to examine and report upon every house offered 
to unfortunate peopie who find it necessary to 
remove. 

These services are rendered for money, of 
course. Doubtless the money is earned, and 
the women play a very useful part in society. 
They must, indeed, since they are prepared to do 
for the public what every good wife and mother 
does for her own family. Such an one is house- 
keeper and house-hunter and sunshiner, all three, 
and in her case no one questions that these occu- 
pations are “adapted to women.” But it seems 
a little curious that when the wife’s unmarried 
sister, say, undertakes to serve the public and 
earn her own bread by these means, there should 
always be some one ready to define her action as 
*“anwomanly.” ree 

e 


THE BOY KING. 


EXT year the regency in Spain will come 

to an end. On May 17th next Alfonso 

XIII. will attain his majority, which in 

Spain is sixteen years, and his mother, Maria 

Christina, will surrender to him the authority 
which she has exercised during his boyhood. 

Recent pictures of Alfonso show a delicate, 
serious and intelligent face. It suggests a boy 
who has not had his proper share of outdoor 
pleasures, and upon whom the responsibilities 
of life have fallen prematurely. The impression 
made by Alfonso’s picture is confirmed by what 
is known of his life. He is physically frail, and 
his time has been spent mainly with his mother 
and his tutors, although he has had some military 
instruction. He is now acquiring familiarity 
with public affairs. He attends all the meetings 
of the Cabinet, and he is moving about among 
his future subjects more freely than formerly. 
This acquaintance with his people will be good 
for a boy who has led a secluded life, and it is 
to be hoped that it will awaken among them 
a personal loyalty which will help the young 
king in the dangers before him. 

Spain is disturbed by the conspiracies of the 
Carlists; by the restlessness of the Catalan 
provinces, which desire a larger measure of 
self-government; by thé agitations of trades- 
unions, socialists and anarchists, and by clerical 
intrigues and anticlerical riots. Food is high, 
taxes oppressive and wages low. There is 
respect for the throne, but little real affection 
for it. The people take only a fitful interest in 
public questions, but they break out readily 
in rioting when they are angry. There is no 
well-led, well-knit party to sustain the govern- 
ment’s policy; no statesman of commanding 
influence upon whom Alfonso may lean. Fora 
boy of sixteen, coming to the throne under such 
difficult circumstances, one could wish more 
firmness about the mouth and a little more fire 
in the eyes. 

® & 
AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 


HEN the master of Dotheboys Hall set 

the boy who had spelled ‘‘winder’’ to 

washing it, he little thought himself a 

pioneer in educational methods. Yet an experi- 

ment which has been made with success for 

several years in Chicago, and is introduced this 

summer into the vacation school of the Civic 

League in Boston, is based seriously upon the 
plan which Mr. Squeers made ridiculous. 

The ground for this departure from usual 
methods is that the school at present is too 
distinctly a place to which children come merely 
to learn certain lessons—a place with but little 
actual relation to the life of the home and the 
neighborhood. Without neglecting the necessity 
of learning to read, write and figure, the new 
problem is to interest the child not only in facts, 
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but also in the things on which the facts are 
founded. 

To this end cooking, textile work and the use 
of carpenters’ tools are taught to new purpose. 
Besides the practical skill which the pupil is 
expected to learn, he is instructed, through dealing 
with materials of daily living, in many things 
relating to the history and development of the 
human race. Beginning with the simplest affairs 
of the home,—learning, for instance, the primitive 
methods of preparing wool and weaving cloth,— 
he will proceed, when the scheme is fully devel- 
oped, to the greater occupations of a modern state. 
The sources of supply, the methods of manufac- 
ture, the practical uses of the chief products of 
our industrial age are surely subjects of the first 


importance to the future men and women of the 
country. 

It can hardly be said that this new method 
of elementary teaching has yet passed beyond 
the experimental stage. But the experiment is 
certainly worth making. Beyond any practical 
aspect of the plan, it has the immense value of 
helping the pupil to see the significance of the 
world he lives in—the meaning of the work done 
by himself and the men about him. It is this 
vision, this knowledge of the meaning of life and 
work, which can save every worker from becom- 
ing an unthinking part of the machine which 
earns him his bread. 

& © 
A CHINESE FUNERAL. 
PROMINENT Chinaman died the other day 
A in Boston, and his fellow countrymen, 
according to their custom, prepared to bury 
him with the rites of their race and religion. 

The coffin was placed on trestles in the middle 
of the street. At its head stood a small table on 
which were platters containing roast pigs, a fowl 
and other food. At the foot lay a mat. From the 
houses on*ither side the friends of the dead man 
came, in white garments, to burn joss-sticks and 
offer prayers. The dead man’s son, also robed in 
white, came out alone, and loosening the long hair 
of his queue until it hung about his face, knelt 
sobbing on the mat. 

The Chinese as we see them are a stoical people, 
but it was plain that the son was a mourner in fact 
as well as in name, and if bearing counts for 
anything, so, too, were some of the dead man’s 
friends. 

Meantime a crowd—of white men—was gathering 
on the sidewalk, and in a little while was pressing 
close about the coffin and commenting aloud and 
cracking jokes. In the very midst of the service 
a photographer pushed to the front, and shoving 
some of the mourners aside, ordered others to 
stand where they were while he took a picture of 
the ceremony for an afternoon paper. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the scene is 
shifted from Boston to Pekin, that the mourners 
are Americans instead of Chinamen, the rites 
Christian instead of pagan; now crowd the spot 
with a mob of uninvited strangers, who chatter in 
a strange tongue and laugh, and having satisfied 
their curiosity, goaway. Is it hard to imagine the 
feelings of the dead man’s son in either case? 

The relations of a native of any country to the 
stranger within his gates call for the finest 
courtesy. To ignore peculiarities of dress and 
manner ; to discover without impatience the wants 
of a foreigner who cannot speak the language, and 
to help him—this is indeed to be a gentleman. 
How often do we find ourselves falling short of that 
high standard! 


e © 


“THE LITTLE MARQUIS.” 


MONG the French immigrants who fied to 
this country after the Revolution many 
settled on the banks of Delaware Bay, and 

founded families that have been distinguished for 
their learning and ability. 

Several of these refugees were persons of high 
rank, who were almost penniless when they 
arrived. One of them was Madame Blank, an 
| aged, delicate lady, who, with her grandson, a 
crippled boy, came to a village on the Delaware, 
and found refuge in a poor cabin. 

The kindly neighbors, observing the fine texture 
of the boy’s clothes and the high-bred courtesy of 
his manner, gave him the nickname of “the little 
marquis,” and tried in many ways to show him 
kindness. He was a gentle, merry little fellow, 
quite ready to be friendly in every way but one: 
he would accept no gifts of any kind, not even of 
food, although his pale face and trembling lips 
showed that he was suffering from lack of sufficient 
nourishment. 

One day he discovered that the housewives used 
for cleaning purposes a certain fine white sand 
which was found a mile or two out of town, and 
he promptly opened a trade in it, going to and fro 
with a little push-cart, and selling a measure of 
sand for a penny. He was desperately in earnest, 
but always gay and friendly. The whole town 
took a pride in the little merchant—‘our little 
marquis,” as they called him. 

It was discovered presently that he had a knack 
at making toy sailboats, which differed from the 
ordinary toy boat as a graceful yacht differs from 
ascow. This truly was a money-making industry. 
He worked all winter in filling orders, and grew 
plump and ruddy with his better fortunes; but 
he carried every spare penny to Madame Blank, 
“that we may return to France when the trouble 
shall be over.” 

For two years he carried on his trade, laying 
| up a little capital in money and a great capital in 
| friendship. Whites and negroes and Indians all 
loved the boy, but no one took liberties with him. 

There was a heavy storm one day, the Brandy- 
wine rose, the Delaware overflowed its banks. 
The tempest raged all night. The next morning 
the boy was found dead upon the shore. He had 
been trying to-rescue some boats belonging to his 
customers. Madame Blank soon followed him. 
She never told their history. 

Many descendants of noble families came here 
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from France, and were merged into the American 
life. Their history and rank are forgotten, but 
the little sand-pedler, who bore himself so gallantly 
and gently in his misery and want, is still the 
one nobleman whose rank no one questions. In 
France, perhaps, the long line of his ancestors 
may be honored for gallant deeds in the court or on 
the battle-field; but they were no nobler or more 
gallant gentlemen than “the little marquis,” fight- 
ing poverty with his sand-pails and toy boats. 


*® © 


A HISTORIC SPANKING. 


The law does not take account of trifles,—de 
minimis non curat lex,—but the spanking of a 
small boy nearly two centuries ago is mentioned 
im the court records of New Amsterdam, as New 
York was then known, and to that fact are we 
indebted for the telling of the story in that grave 
and gay legal magazine, the Green Bag. 

June 24, 1656, on a beautiful, bright day, little 
Jacob Clasen and his schoolmates were dismissed 
early, for it was Saturday, and started from school 
to Schreyer’s Hook—now Battery Park—for a 
swim in the river’ On their way, when in the 
pleasant rural vicinity—as it was then—of Maiden 
Lane and Wall Street, a pair of gray squirrels 
frisked across their path, and the boys gave chase. 
Scurrying and scolding, the quarry fled toward a 
grove near by, and dashed into the intervening 
pea-patch of a peppery-tempered innkeeper, by 
name Jan Vinje, who was working in it at the 
time. Despite his shouts of warning, the boys 
followed. 

They all got safely across at top speed, and 
unrecognized, with the exception of Jacob, the 
smallest and least lucky, whom the wrathful Jan 
pounced upon and caught, and then and there 
flung over his knee and soundly spanked. 

When he was allowed to go, little Jacob no 
longer cared to go in bathing with the other boys 
at Schreyer’s Hook. He soberly picked up his 
fallen lunch-basket and went home, where his 
quietness and lack of appetite soon produced a 
parental inquiry. His offense and its black and 
blue results were revealed, and the family indig- 
nation was aroused on his behalf. The Clasens, 
doubtless, shared the partiality of the time for 
corporal punishment, but they strongly disap- 
proved its infliction by casual outsiders. It was 
no business of Jan Vinje’s to spank their Jacob. 

Jan, however, had not yet cooled in his resent- 
ment, and presently instituted a suit against Mr. 
Clasen for damages to the violated pea-patch by 
Jacob and his companions. The Worshipful Court 
of Burgomasters and Scheppens met, considered, 
appointed an arbitrator, and adjourned for a 
fortnight. They then reassembled, and heard a 
condemnatory report, from which Mr. Clasen made 
a spirited appeal, “‘since the children have not 
taken or injured anything to the value of a pea’s 
pod,” and moreover, Jacob had been already 
spanked by Jan. 

The latter point was new to the court. They 
questioned Jan, who admitted the spanking; 
whereupon they promptly decided that Jan Vinje, 
having taken illegal and forcible satisfaction at 
the time of the trespass, had thereby forfeited his 
right to further satisfaction under the law, and 
the case was dismissed. 


HEALING THE SMART. 


Every one who has known the King of England 
concedes that he is a man of tact, and in the 
best sense a good fellow. Sometimes his exalted 
position forces him to take an authoritative course 
which his kindliness of heert may cause him to 
deplore. 

One night some distinguished men were at his 
house, and one of them, after dinner, took his place 
at the piano, and began to sing a vulgar song. 
Every eye, save that of the singer, was turned 
on the Prince of Wales. He made no effort to 
disguise his disapproval, and moved his chair 
Slightly. A terrible silence fell upon the room, 
but the singer took it for attention and kept on. 

The prince coughed and fidgeted, and then, as 
the offender continued to be oblivious, began 
talking. He talked more and more loudly, and 
the singer stopped, looked round, and grew 
crimson. He had been snubbed. There was no 
mistake about it. 

There the matter might have ended, so far as 
the prince was concerned, but there it did not end. 
The guests of the evening went away and told 
their comrade’s disgrace. The papers caught it 
up, and made the most of it. The singer was, 
so far as England was concerned, socially and 
professionally undone. 

This sequel came to the ears of the prince, and 
he was sorry. The man had deserved punishment, 
but he had not deserved ruin. So at the next 
entertainment where he sang the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present. They sat in the 
front of their box, and warmly applauded a man 
who had been punished enough without the inter- 
ference of their fellows. Then they sent for him 
and his wife, chatted cordially with them, and did 
not forget to have the circumstance duly chronicled 
in the papers. 
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RISE OF THE MUSTACHE. 


The custom of wearing mustaches did not prevail 
in France until the reign of Louis Philippe, when 
it became obligatory in the whole French army. 
In England the mustache was worn by hussars 
after the peace of 1815, and it was not until the 
close of the Crimean War that English civilians, 
48 well as English soldiers in general, wore hair 
on the lip. 

Shortly after the mustache came into favor 
among gentlemen Horace Mayhew was passing 
through an English country town, and was imme- 
diately noted and followed by a small army of 
children, who pointed to his lip and called out 
derisively : 

“He’s got whiskers under his snout! He’s got 
whiskers under his snout!” 

For a long time the mustache was the subject 
of raillery, even after it was becoming common, 
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and the famous caricaturist, Leech, printed in 
Punch a picture of two old-fashioned women, who, 
when they were spoken to by bearded railway 
guards, fell on their knees and cried out: 
“Take all we have, gentlemen, but spare our 
lives!” 
e © 


NOUN, NOT ADVERB. 


‘When General Grant was in China, says a con- 
tributor to Short Stories, he journeyed by water 
from Tientsin to Pekin. One morning there was 
no wind, and the coolies, walking along the river- 
bank, pulled the house-boat. They made little 
progress, and finally the general called his Chinese 
servant, and said: 


Pr = , why for these coolies no can walkee more 
8 9) 

“Must talkee lowder,” the boy replied. 

The general, thinking the boy’s meaning was 
that he should speak in a tone the coolies could 
overhear, raised his voice and repeated: 

“Why for these coolies no can walkee more 


To which the boy imperturbably answered as 
before: ‘‘Must talkee lowder.” 

Several times this dialogue was repeated and 
Geamel Grant did talkee louder, until he fairly 


shouted. 
At last the boy alightiy varied his res 
“No ’casion speak so high,” he said. 
better talkee lowder.” 

Our hero was just beginning to feel like Alice in 
Wonderland, when a ray of light seemed to flash 
across the mind of the boy, and he rushed to the 
end of the boat, seized the captain’s arm, and 
dragging him to General Grant, exclaimed: 

“This man om for ‘is’) 
lowder, just now can ee he.” 

General Grant saw the ne; on Chinese boats 
the captain is called “lowder!” 


nse : 
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LITERARY THRIFT. 


Grant Allen, the critic and novelist, had to live 
by his pen because scientific work would not 
support him; but science was the field in which 
he should have wrought. Andrew Lang said of 
him that he was the most versatile man of our 
age, and that, if he had been able to devote himself 
entirely to physical science, the world would have 
been the gainer. 


He was always poor, and as he once said about 
his own letters: 

“T am so often ill that moments fit for writin 
are too precious to be used for anything bu 
bread-winning.” 

Once, in conversation with some friends, he 
= a jocular turn to this thrifty philosophy. 

e was in company with three _philologists, 
Canon Isaac Taylor, Professor Rhys ani Dr. 
Richard Morris, when the talk fell on the number 
of words used by country working-folk in their 
common pursuits. 

Prof. Max Miiller was cited as authority for the 
statement that the vocabulary of some agricultural 
laborers consists of less than three hundred words. 
Allen challenged the statement, and began, in his 
measured, sonorous tones, recounting all the things 
and the parts of cane with which a peasant has 
to deal every i e had reached the stated 
limit before the list was half complete, and he 
suddenly called out: 

7 here, you fellows! My price is two 
guineas a thousand words, and I’m not going on 
any longer!”’ 


SO IT TURNED OUT. 


During the famous Douglas and Lincoln debate 
and subsequent campaigns the point was fre- 
quently brought out by the supporters of “the 
Little Giant”? that Mr. Lincoln had served only a 
single term in Congress, but that Senator Douglas 
had enjoyed for years a national reputation. 


This point, says a writer in Lippincott’s, was 
urged in a heated discussion between an ardent 
supporter of Douglas and a German voter who 
favored Lincoln. nally the former, thinking to 
overwhelm his opponent, said : 

“Who is this Lincoln, anyhow? Nobody ever 
heard of him until Senator Douglas pronase him 
into notice by holding a joint debate with him. 
Senator Dougins, on other hand,is a great 
statesman. hy, he_ has had his eye on the 
presidential chair for the last ten years!” 

“Vot is dot you say?” was the reply. ‘You say 
Meester Doogias have hat his eye on der Bresident 
chair for ten years?” 

“Yes, that is just what I said.” 

“Vell, you shoost tell Meester Dooglas if he vill 
keep his eye on dot chair shoost a leedle vile 
i he vill see old Abe Lincoln sitting down in 


"This closed the debate, amid a roar of laughter 
from the bystanders. 
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THE MAYOR AND THE MAN. 


A number of years ago Castle Rising, in the 
eastern part of England, was a flourishing borough, 
returning two members to Parliament and pos- 
sessing a mayor, one Wakefield, “a character” 
who might have stepped out ofa novelist’s gallery. 


On one occasion the bearer of some election 
despatches arrived in hot haste at Rising, and 
asked for the mayor. 

Wakefield was engaged in the exercise of his 
high calling, which happened to be that of a 
thatcher; he was thatch if a barn. On hearing 
that his presence was required, he sent a message 
to the despatch-bearer to this effect: 

“Tf it’s John Wakefield that he wants to see, I'll 
come down at once. If it’s the mayor of Castle 
Rising he has business with, he must come up here 





And on the roof of that barn in Aready the 
mayor received the despatches, with dignity 
befitting his position, official and otherwise. 
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SHARP. | 
Bishop Philpotts of Exeter early earned his 
reputation for saying sharp things. One of the | 
guests at an undergraduate’s party, in Oxford, 
sang a song much out of tune. Then Philpotts 
was called upon. | 
“JT haven’t a note in my voice,” said he. | 
“Well, if you can’t sing, you must make a speech 


or tell a story!” declared the host. 
“Tf I am to tell a story,” said the future bishop, 


— sing that song again!’ 

Much later in life he went to pay a visit in 
Devonshire. : 

“It’s a beautiful place, isn’t it?” asked a guest, 

“Yes,” said the bishop, ‘“‘but if it were mine I 
would pull down the house and fill 3 the pond 
with it. That would remove two objections.’ 


COMPANION. 


100 different genuine Labuan, 

is Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 

with album, only 10c. 1000 

1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps a 
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C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SURE TO ASK. 


THE KIND OF COFFEE WHEN POSTUM IS WELL 
MADE. 


“Three great coffee-drinkers were my old school 
friend and her two daughters. 

“They are always complaining and taking medi- 
cine. I determined to give them Postum Food 
Coffee instead of coffee when they visited me, so 
without saying anything to them about it, I made 
a big pot of Postum the first morning, using four 
heaping teaspoons to the pint of water, and let it 
boil twenty minutes, stirring down occasionally. 

“Before the meal was half over each one passed 
up the cup to be refilled, remarking how fine the 
coffee was. The mother asked for a third cup, 
and inquired as to the brand of coffee I used. I 
didn’t answer her question just then, for I had 
heard her say a while before that she didn’t like 
Postum Food Coffee unless it was more than half 
old-fashioned coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the coffee she 
liked so well at breakfast was pure Postum Food 
Coffee, and the reason she liked it was because it 
was properly made, that is, it was boiled long 
enough to bring out the flavor. I have been 
brought up from a nervous, wretched invalid to 
a fine condition of physical health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

“T am doing all I can to help the world out of 
coffee slavery to Postum freedom, and have earned 
the gratitude of many, many friends.” Myra J. 
Tuller, 1023 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 




















The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 
Every roll and wringer bearing 
our name is guaranteed. Refuse 
substitutes having hard compo- 
sition rolis—whi ruin the 
clothes. 


Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box 
our surprise toy ** Rubber" f 
Address Dept. 2 
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The American Wringer Co., 
Chambers Street, New York. 





These dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. 





The 
“J think I should say that I should like to hear | cut illustrates how flies carry contagion from sick-rooms into our homes. To 
, } 


| prevent flies from infecting us no surer means is available than 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER. 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats 


1S. |them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape 
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HE summer wind blew softly; wide open stood 


the door, 

To let the worn old body pass through, and out, 
onee more ; 

For the soul had gone before it to find that distant 
bourne 

From whieh the weary traveller need- nevermore 
return. 

And the farmer-son stood gazing upon the placid 
face, 

Which nevermore would greet him from its accus- 
tomed place; 

And a tremor shook his body, as a tree shakes in 
a gale, 


And beneath the sunshine’s bronzing his face was 
deathly pale. 


“What ailed you, dear, to shake so, when you he 


looked at father last?’ 

Asked the goodwife of her husband, when that 
day was overpast; 

“His face was sweet and peaceful, he blessed us 
as he died, 

And we’d done our best —’ “No more of that!” 
the farmer roughly cried. 


“{ thought of all the long days when we’d let him 
sit alone, 

Each of us silent to him, yes, silent as a stone! 

Or talking to each other, not earing if he heard, 


Or answering, if he spoke, with a shortly spoken pe the 


word. 
“And I thought of how he’d thank us for every 
little thing; 


If I gave a hand to help him, how his hand would 
clasp and cling. 
I’d give the farm, the orchard, the cows, the bees 
in the hive, 
Ves, everything, for one more day with father here 
alive!” 
¢ ¢@ 


THE DULL STUDENT’S SUCCESS. 


ORTY years ago a young man 
entered a theological seminary to 
prepare for the ministry. He had 
received inadequate preparation, 
and was an unusually dull student, 
besides. The dates of church 
history mixed themselves in his mind, and the 
Greek verb drove him into helpless failure. 
Before the year was out the professors had agreed 
that his case was hopeless; yet they let him stay 
on to its end, because they disliked to dismiss a 
man so evidently in earnest. 

The students seattered for the summer, engag- 
ing for the most part in religious work where 
opportunity afforded. No church could be found 
that would take Fisher; yet he went out from 
the seminary, and for a time was lost to sight. 

The summer drew to a dose, and the profes- 
sors were planning for the fall term. It would 
be useless, they agreed, to let Fisher come back. 
His last year, they hoped, had demonstrated, even 
to him, the hopelessness of his attempt to gain 
education. Still, lest he should return, and incur 





expense in coming, the professor of homiletics | to 


was instructed to write him that the faculty could 
not advise his continuing a course of theological 
study. 

The professor of homiletics went home, liking 
little his task, but prepared to do his duty; 
but at home he found a letter from Fisher, 
announcing that he was about to return. The 
letter has not been preserved, but it contained 
something like this account of his summer: 

“T came to this place, where the families are 
few and poor and seattered and godless, and 
began preaching in the schoolhouse, where for a 
long time there had been no worship. I have | ™¢ 
lived around among the people, and they have 
made me welcome in their homes. I organized 


a Sunday-school and helped to settle an old | 


quarrel, and then the people began to come out. 

“The interest grew, the number of hearers 
increased, and now thirty men and women have 
repented of their past lives, and are going to 
organize a little church. They want me to come 
back every Sunday, and I have promised to do 
so. I shall return to the seminary next week, 
and plod along the best I can. I am afraid I 
shall never make much of a minister, but I want 
to make my life count the most it can for God.” 

“Gentlemen,” asked the professor of homi- 
letics the next day, as he addressed the faculty, 
“which of us, this summer, has ‘been honored of 
God in leading thirty souls-to Christ and founding 
achurch? We must take him back!” 

It would be idle to pretend that he ever became 
a brilliant student. It was only by the most 
constant patience that he was permitted to stay 
two years more, passing certain studies which he 
could never complete. But they let him stay 
through. He went out to his chosen toil, in 
needy fields and smali churches that could pay 
no high salaries, and devoted thirty-eight years 
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tw ministerial service. Always poor, never great 
except in kindness, he did his work; and when 
his obituary was read at the seminary’s last 
reunion, he was spoken of as “one of the most 
conspicuously useful of the alumni.” 

Edueation counts and intellectual acuteness is 
of value, but the Christlike spirit, coming not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, will always 
cod bh Ghee whens & ann Ghaging tad in tonto | 
that make life noble and great. 
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KING STUMM. 


MERICAN newspapers have never had much 
| to say about Baron Karl Ferdinand von | 
Stumm-Halberg, but to two classes of | 
Americans his name has long been familiar. Iron- | 
masters and students of German polities followed | 
| his career with interest; for the baron— 
| recently died at the age of sixty-five—was the | 
Andrew Carnegie of Germany, and, as the stanch- 
est of conservatives, he played a really important 
part in the political life of his country. 


In 1858, at the age of twenty-two, Von Stumm took | 
wh —_ ment of the Neuenkirchen iron works. 
whic 


century. Afte 
prister of two other similar en , and 
all flourished. Noone, least of all his ten 
” as 


[tee ited ‘him, and his sovereign edicts touched 
the —_ lives at many For instance, dismissal 
was the of any prom or ghee beg Le a = 
aper, no man could marry before obtaining 
he master’s consent. 
And yet the baron’s own establishments resem- 
eo posi aes 


H 2 pene ed good | 
FR gardens , baths, dining-halls, libraries | 
and schools for advanced and technical instruction. | 
Men who thought themselves ] any way unjustly | 
treated were ne euecuraans to take their 
straight to the baron, and he ——a4 never too to 
a and to do justice. He was one of earl est 
rs of the p 1 to insure workmen 
on accidents, and had recently sarees | } 
that the a, 4. should provide for working men’s | 
a ca) of cavalry 


widows paPeS e the 
where he won the fren Cr 


Yon Stumm 

Franco-German War, 

and into politics, as well as civil life, he sarried 

the temper of the soldier. His firm belief in the 
ineiple of arthority doubtless commended thine 

emperor, with whom, up to within 


present 
the list few years, he was supposed to to have 
considerable influence. But the baron 


was 80 little | 
of the diplomat that -»® had vast capacity for | 
hindering. 3 well as mole 


iad 
Berlin journals caped i him as epaties she 
the lobbies of the nat ty bee y Beene 
of a navy bill, excitedly declaring that he had met 
and that his 


the e ror that mo: majesty 
had : “If I don’t get my cruisers setae there 
will be smash ever ——- 


r seen!” 
no ar, ee how 
socialist | Deputies, a, tis 
as well as his 
upon the “socialists of the chair,” —universi 
fessors who teach a modified form of soc 
pee equally unlikely to promote the ends he h had 


But the worst to be said of the baron is that be 
was as hot-headed as os was warm-hearted. 
his own person he .-y curiously to combine 
the progressive and the reactionary tendencies 
) pi seem alternately to prevail in present-<lay 
ermany. 


i} 
} 
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BEATING A CHEAT. 


N Central Africa the only currency is the native 
one, consisting of cowry shells. Each piece 
of this money is worth about the one hundred 

and twentieth part of an English penny. When 
Dr. C. H. Robinson was travelling through Africa, 
a few years ago, one of the local kings sent 
him, among other things, a present of a hundred 
thousand cowries. 

Oe rpectzing them, the doctor says, I was told, 
what I subsequently ascertained to be correct, 
that it was customary to give ny —— od of the 
present ten sand cowries for h 

They are, as a rule, delivered in age 
twenty thousand each. Notic —] 
who was responsible for thei 
a -one bag that =e obvious a 

s having D 





some two 
from 7 8 

particular bag rt RM the Baty -~A-J 5 
Peosivin his assurance that I told oe 
wn and eount from this bag the ten 
thousand cowries which, according native 
custom, I owed him. 

He did as he was bidéen with great alaerity, 
thinking, no doubt, that the white man was sad y 
lacking in sagacity. to allow a creditor to count his | 
be a money unchecked | 

I noticed that he Took full advantage of his | 
privilege, and, so far as I could judge, the sum 
whieh he counted enesetee by at least two thou- 
sand cowries the sum to which he was entitled. His 
task completed, I asked him again if he was sure 
— ag as delivered by him, = qiemen iv 

twenty thousand co’ wries. reply- 
ing in the affirmative, I suggested 
80, the amount which remained over must therefore 
be ten thousand. On his assuring me that m 
——— _ correct, I told him to leave with 
n sand w he had just counted 
and to take the Dent as his due. 
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INSECT ALLIES AGAINST PESTS. 
ATIONS, like individuals, have their rival- 
N ries and jealousies, but they help each 
other, too, in ways of which the average 
reader hears little. One way is, strange as the 
statement may seem, by the exchange of insects. | 
In Everybody’s Magazine Prof. L. O. Howard, of | 


the Department of Agriculture, gives some modern, 
instances. 


From Australia came to us—by accidental 

means—the white or fluted scale, w ruined 

more orange- and lemon-trees on 

and t k seale, w 

fornia nent ——— F ee Ft 
vernment entomo found vedaiia, or | 

fad ladybird” beetie, thal saved 4 = orange a 

ans ciate ol seaet 

y 

little parasitic ny imported from South Africa, 

performing the same office for the warmer a 

dryer reginns inland. 

South African scientists have sooent 
culture tubes of a fungus disease that kills grass- 
hoppers, and we hope to receive from fT, this 
summer living specimens of the iting 
beetle, which eats the caterpillar of the gips 
moth, and whieh will probably destroy the tussc Soke 
moth caterpillar also. An agent of the Department 

of ture is at this moment searching in 
Japan, China and Java—the original home of the 


i us 








COMPANION. 


San José scale—for some natural enemy, or 
parasite which we can breed to destroy it. 

In cn payee the United States, not wishi 
to kee ‘ood things to he has 
the ‘fiet ladybird imported—the vedalia—to other 
countries. Four years =, 14 white scale was 
poe in enormous numbers orange Brox anh | on 
he left bank of the river he in 
threatened towipe out the epics eansery 


in that country. 
The California Fig ty ursuance of a far- 
slested po od? with ta difficulty, owing to 
od,’ kept alive some colonies of the 
benedict beetle, and specimens were sent 
ne ee which reached there alive and flourish- 
hey were tended for a short time, and then 
iterated the orange groves, ey precisely the 
| same result as in California. In afew months the 
| seale insects were almost entirely destroyed, 
the uese orange-growers saved from enor- 
mous loss. 
The vedalia was earlier sent to Alexandria and 
, Egypt, where a similar seale was d ng 
the fig-trees and other valuable — = and the 
| was that urious insects re de- 
seazet. The same thing occurred when the 
tia people sent this savior of hortic 


ulture to 
also 
| its appearance. 





























“I WISH YoU WELL WELL”’ 





CR ee cas 
iio ko Lei ry RE cee Ye": 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


ESPITE the tales the cynics tell, 
Whom does the busy world wish well? 
The soldier boy, who leads the way 
By early learning to obey; 
The sailor lad, whose swift “Ay, ay!” 
Halts not to question when or why ; 
The city boy, whose heedful grace 
Gives charm to every commonplace ; 
The village boy, who makes his path 
Bloom with the loving skill he hath; 
The true lad everywhere, who wills 
To honor well the place he fills, 
And make the house he dares begin 
Worth building sure and living in. 
To these the world finds time to say, 
Amid the march of every day: 
“Whatever tales the doubters tell, 

I wish you well—I wish you well.” 


® © 


TWO TALES OF TENNYSON. 


NECDOTES of the poet Tennyson are excit- 
A ing the competition of the British publi., 
and the London Academy is stimulating the 
eagerness Of its readers to contribute fresh stories 
of the late poet laureate. One of the contributions 
relates to a Bohemian dinner at the lodgings of 
Tom Taylor, the dramatist. 


Taylor’s clerk came in and made a mysterious he 
oticed noise. 


announcement to unn in the Up 
J ee ee oy 
inging w some 
Alfred Tennyson —stern ‘in dignified - in 
manner, large and loose 

offensively ean, but accom i 

strained ak angers. In 

ouaden hush whic followed is his entrance Lady 
Duff Gordon welcomed him warmly, chiding him 
for a lost visit. = promising him al solute freedom 
and unlimited tobacco if he would only come and 
stay with them. 

Soon he was in close talk with the lawyers at the 
farther end of the room. ad come mpiow own 
from the isle of Wight, we heard afterwa 
ly another bit of land he had pought 
there, and so had hunted Taylor out as a man of 
law, not of letters. 

Monti, the sculptor, b Mapes oom out his aes poh 8 ta 
and began to ske an without asking 
his eee Tennyess, ' ps bean he became aware 
of frowned = — behind others. Monti 

also, — was at work again, 
his head je rkin surering impres- 
sions. Suddenly “ red at it him. The 
dapper little Ttalian shrivel up and the furtive 
sketch-book disa pappeared 
Another contributor recalls a ogee 3 instance 
of Tennyson’s recitation of his own v 

A sma Teh child of eight sat in the windaw-aill of a 
eountry vicarage, poring over a book of fairy tales. 
The door of the room ned, a man of imposing 
presence, clad in fio cloak and wearing a 
sombrero, entered. 

Advancing to the child’s cozy seat, he said: 
“well, little one, what is’ mu read? Are they 
the Knights of the 





t 
stories ee ae, Arthur and ‘th 
TEN. lied the child glanei Ihyly at the 
“No,” Te € neing 8 a } 
stranger, * don’t know those series. WY Wah I 


“Then you shall know them. Sit on my knee 
and listen.” 

The ayy! and ——. voice rolled on, and 
when the last lines were said 

The new sun rose, bringing a new year, 

the listener was in tears from wonder and delight. 

This reminiscence dates a long way back in the 
nineteenth century, but its memory is, and always 
will be, fresh and green. 


N 


Ca) 


MR. TEN MILLION. 


AMING the baby is in most families, quite 
properly, a serious affair, in which every 
member is interested. No name can be 


& 


| too beautiful, too poetic, too melodious, for that 


small, pink-faced person to bear through life; no 
name can be associated with toe illustrious a 


personage of history, too fascinating a character | 


in romance. From the great G. W. and King | 


| Arthur downward, baby is good enough to be | 


anybody’s namesake. Of course! 


Such is the usual attitude of parents, with which | 
the world sympathizes while it smiles. Neverthe- | 
less, it is a ag to what names, and conjunc- 
tions of names, reckless or cruelly jocular parents 
will condemn their children. 

English records of recent years reveal that Mr. 
poss New sponse his Cy - Nothing and 

ng. Mr. Mixer r. Cod 
named their respective babies Pepper, Lemon and | 
Salt; while Mr. Ware’s little became China, | 
and Mr. Gentle’s, Always. 


An appeal for legal c change of name ey ony the 
gener’ ublic to learn os the | igg bore 
hristian names Black, Brown, Gay and 


ee at Their any it is needless to say, was 
wompt y granted. 

he unfortunate twins Sudden Death and Joll 
Death showed a yet further abuse of parenta 
privilege in their cognomens; but they did not 
change them. 

Practical joking at the ex 
infants is certainly unpardonable. 
less rare in our own country tha 
but in 72 extraordinary instance a 
the Washington Star, the bestowal 


nse of nel \~ 

It is said 
n across the alan $ 
noted in 
striking 


in shirt collar,—not to 
—and 
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hames upon a whole family of ten children was 
ao tal and permissive rather than positively 


seems quite age Mrs. ang ty — y= anaes, 
o; gale sere a as a  mntior of ae they 


Ld 
The W. mn official lates the story 
says that when the names of subscribers to the 
three sr cent. bonds were sent in one — that of 
illion. It was naturally supposed to be an 
assumed name, and a oo sont to the address 
given, rather sharpl that bonds could be 
stered in real po tony only, and that no further 
ntion would be paid to h 8 subscription unless 
he gave his true name. 

An Site artes reply was soon received from 
Mr. Mill written upon r bearing the printed 
letter-head of a firm of ~ on & on os. reiterat- 
ing his ‘ing those of his b rs 
and sisters, oon Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, 
Seven (his partner) and the rest. As the Million 
children—t' at is, as the ten Million—at least, as 
the ten children by the name of Million—grew up, 

most of them, he modified 
ce prefixes: 
Million, for example, becoming Una and Trio, 
while Ten himself was commonly known? as Tenis. 


Legally. oe — — a a un- 
of the departs Dt as Ten Mi ion, eer only clehate 
name in eye of the law 
& © 
IN A BEAR- 


YOUNG man who went into the wilds of 
northern Minnesota with a party of lumber- 
men “for a bit of experience” has come 

out more than satisfied. He had set a bear-trap 
at some distance from camp, and one afternoon 
sallied forth alone to visit it. The New York Sun 
tells what followed : 
The first notice he had that he was near the trap 
was a click and a snap, and then an excruciating 
as the trap’s jaws closed on his right leg 
ust above the ankle. The teeth cut through his 
‘ousers, I and two pairs of socks, and bit 
— poly sought to tho: 1 ja 
DY. n those cruel jaws. 
It had taken two men PL te t the trap, and his 
stren was _- He only lacera’ ’his flesh 
by his stru 
and the wind in 


The camp wee two miles awa 
the wrong direction, but he fired his gun several 





Snes os, hoping that the sound would arouse his 
came on, and it grew bitterly cold. 
He a. he could survive the chill many 





oe 


hours. From time to'time he fired his 
n he was confronted by a new terror. He 
heard ‘the howling of vere,’ bape ome & meer and 
nearer. Soon the under th seemed alive with 
them, and he caught an occasional gleam of their 
e = The unhap Avy man D filled the chambers of 
rifle and wai 
e could see their dark forms as they scurried 
about, and then several started toward him. He 
fired, and they retreated, how He fired reck- 
lessly wherever he saw a shadowy form. 5 
knew that the end could not be far off, and resolved 
to save his last shot and turn his gun 0 on 5 a 
He would never fail alive into those waiting 
He knew by the snar! and yelps of that 
some of his enemies suffered from Phis shots. If 
yA, firin, brutes waxed bolder and 
a few shots remained in his 
belt. ‘Deepatr was settling ‘= him, wheu he 
heard the sound of a human voice, 
His friends had heard his shots, and had come 
look for him. Then the poor fellow fainted. 
bs wolves fled. 
His friends improvised a stretcher and bore him 
» me. — 3 was colt “ted ton — — 
red gray durin 
his Pol pan Sg d . 
&® & 
WISTARIA CONSEQUANA. 

N the following story, which comes from the 
New York Tribune, the balance between 
amusement and information is nicely pre- 

served. A party of country visitors to New York 
City made a stage-coach party one day late in 
May, and as the stage rolled into Fifth Avenue 
they caught sight of some of the houses at its 
lower end, which are profusely draped with the 
wistaria vine and its splendid clusters of blue 
flowers. 

“Oh, what dear blossoms!” exclaimed a young 

woman. “Just the same as they have on the 


houses which New Yorkers buil 
hat’s the name of ’em, Paul?’ 

Paul was a os of more or less erudition ‘and 
after a moment of deep thought, he answere 
re. It belongs to the smilax family.” 
“Hysteria? O Paul, it can’t be that! Why, 
that’s what ma gets w when pa doesn’t come home 
when she expects him.” 

A soberly Ditired clergyman of the party, who 
was evidently along as a chaperon, came to the 
rescue. 

“That is the wistestn” 6 t——. Ano e | rows wild 
in the southern and we e United 
States, and its favorite “habitat 1 ‘7 a wet, shady 
places. It takes its name Dr. Caspar Wistar, 
who was born in Philadelphia = 1761 and die 


1818. He was at one ti —p y essor < anatomy 
and surgery in the College of Philadelph: 


up our way. 


“Although a physician by veeatian, a was a 
botanist by avoea | and he =— a profound 
stud the le; ous, or pea, family of plants, 


to whieh the erate we a 
a macoeming mee ¢ th 


Paul wi was vedie ton impressed, but rallied shortly. 
“Our course at school didn’t take up the sp it- 
pea varieties,” he remarked, jauntily. 


is genus is the 





& 


& 
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A MAN OF RESOURCES. 


HE spectators who were watching a large 
store building burn down were horrified to 
see a man appear at a window about twenty 

feet above the front sidewalk, every other avenue 
| of eseape having been cut off by the flames. The 
firemen were at work in the rear of the building, 
and there was no time to go after a ladder. 


eS to the ground below seemed almost 
| ee. eath. The man, however, » Co of his 
position, was the coolest Vay 1 > 8 Tr ig 
“Take off your coats,” “and make 
a pile of them on the sidewalk! Vit jamp down on 
A hundred men 


| them.” 
| It was done in an instant. 

jerked off their conte and threw them on the walk 
neath the window, the man meanwhile baving 

out ape hun hands from the ledge 

He dropped, alighted on the center of the pile, 
and cocaped without injury, the crowd cheering 
him —_ for his pluck an a generalsh 

It only remains to add t it took some time 
for the owners of the aaa to identify 
and recover their property, and the last man found 
only a ragged remnant of a garment in piace of 
the fine new tailor-made article he had contributed 
to the heap; but this, ls, let us hope, was an nt, 
such as may sometime: bappen when hasty selec- 
tions are made from a crow umbrella-rack. 


el 
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THE STORY OF A FORT. 


FORT we built upon the sands, 
We boys and baby brother Paul, 
We shaped it with our busy hands, 
And squared the ramparts and the wall. 


We held it bravely half a day, 
No enemy durst venture by; 
But as the morning wore away 
We saw the foe was drawing nigh! 


He led with him a countless host, 
Far, farther than the eye could reach. 
Their haughty heads they proudly tossed, 
And mustered all along the beach. 


And all the while their music played 

A mareh so wild and strange and sweet, 
The best drum that was ever made 

So loud and stirring could not beat. 


And near and nearer still they drew, 
And shouted like the thunder’s roar ; 
Their uniform was brightest blue, 
And caps as white as snow they wore. 


We stood our ground like valiant men, 
But fast and faster on rushed they 

Until they reached the fort, and then, 
To tell the truth—we ran away! 


You must not laugh at us for that, 
We were not cowards, not at all! 
Although they took the fort, and flat 

Beat down the towering sandy wall. 


For say, what can you do but run, 
When General Ocean leads along 
On their great tide-march, one by one, 
His white-ceapped waves, a million strong? 
E. H. THOMAS. 
* © 


RUTH’S APOLOGY. 


Rain, rain, go to Spain, 
Never, never come again! 


Now have you gone to Spain, 
Dear rain? 

You stay so long away, 

My garden grows more dusty and 

More dreary every day. 

And all the vegetables are dry 

And withered up and small. 

Why, that old footish rime I said 

I didn’t mean at all! 


My little brook I love so well 
Has thin and sickly grown. 
Where once I tried in vain to cross 
Are only piles of stone. 
And where were little waterfalls, 
With rushes round the brink, 
Are only muddy, trampled pools 
Where cows come down to drink. 
And so, please, if you took offense, 
Forgive me right away, 
And come and water all my flowers 
Soon as youcan. To-day 
If quite convenient. Don’t feel bad, 
Forget and come again. 
Why, “never” was just make believe. 
I really love you, rain! 
Dear rain! 

Oh, please come back from Spain! 

J.T. MeCLELLAN. 


* & 


THE “LITTLE WILD HEN’S” RUSE. 


“T+ APA,” cried Floyd, running breath- 
lessly up to his father, who sat 
reading on the cool veranda at Hills- 

dale Farm, ‘‘O papa, there’s a poor little wild 

hen down at the edge of the creek meadow, 

and I guess she’s got a lot of little peep 

chickens, and I’m sure they’ll starve to 

death! She’s a little bit of a speckled, 
plump hen, with almost no neck ; and one wing 


“don’t let’s scare her any more! See how it hurts 
the poor thing !’’ 

“Very well,” said papa, “let us go this other 
way, to the right, and look carefully under 
every leaf and beside all the stones. Maybe we 
can find some of her chicks.” 

They moved slowly away; but instead of 
hurrying off in the opposite direction, as she had 
started, the mother quail came nearer, tried to 
fly a second time, and again fell with a broken 
wing—only it was the right one this time, instead 
of the left, which had been outstretched before. 
Her actions seemed to say: “If you want to 
catch anybody, catch me. I’m wounded and | 
can’t get away.”’ 

But the two intruders kept right on searching, 
and all at once the father whispered: “Quick, 
my boy, come here just as quietly as you can !’”’ 

Floyd crawled swiftly to his side and peeped 
under his arm. There were three grayish-brown | 
stones in a row—at least the two outside ones | 


| were stones, but on looking close it could be! 


his cross and discontented face was not a pleasant 
sight. 

It was an attractive place, this berry-pasture 
back of the house, where the birds sang as they 
got thei babies’ breakfast and the big yellow 
bumblebees buzzed cheerfully as they’ hurried 
from flower to flower. 

The ants were busy, too, running back and 
forth, laying up food in the sandy ant-hills, and 
a great berry spider was spinning his web as fast 


| as ever he could. 


Peter noticed all these things as he walked 
along, and it made him think a great deal. 

“I wonder if bugs an’ birds an’ fishes an’ 
snakes have to work ?’’ he thought, as he looked 
at his bright tin pail. 

It didn’t seem nearly so large now, and he saw 
the blueberries peeping out from beneath their 
green leaves everywhere, all over the pasture. 

Peter knew away down in his heart that he 
could pick two quarts of berries in less than 
an hour. Ina small half-hour, if he only tried. 

















WATCHING 
seen that the round ball cuddled between them 


is broken, I’m sure, for she tried so hard to fly, | had a downy surface with mottled lines set close 


and didn’t get on at all. And I think she has 


together. And right in the center were two) 


tiny peep chickens, because Cousin John said | bright eyes that no one ever saw in a stone. It 


*most a month ago, when we first came to grand- 


was a baby quail, not more than two or three 


papa’s, that she had a nest somewhere in the days old, but sharper at playing hide-and-seek 


swale beyond the meadow.” 


| than a boy or girl of a thousand times that age. 


“Oh, ho!” said papa, laying asidehis book with; Papa and Floyd watched it for five minutes, 


a very sober face, but with a funny twinkle in 


| but the little chap did not stir a feather. All 


his eye. ‘So John told you about her! Did he this time the anxious mother kept calling and 


say she was a partridge?’’ 


“No, that wasn’t the word; it’s shorter than 
that. Why, you know, papa; she’s the little 


fluttering about only a few yards away. Her 
wing was not broken, as Floyd’s papa had 
known from the first; it simply was a pretty 


hen that keeps saying ‘Bob White! Bob White!’ trick that many wild, feathered mothers employ 


almost every afternoon and evening.” 
“Yes, I know now,” said papa, smiling. 


“‘Her name is Mrs. Quail. But it’s her mate, my 
bey, that says ‘Bob White!’ She has been too 


busy lately hatching her chicks to say anything. 
But who can have been cruel enough to break 
her wing? Let us go and see.” 

They walked briskly across the sweet-smelling 


to lure enemies away from their young. 

After a littletime Floyd whispered “Good-by’’ 
to the chick, and the two went quietly away, 
sure that as soon as they were gone the wildwood 
family would be speedily reunited. 

Ror L, HENDRICK. 


* 





meadow grass until almost in the shade of the 
wooded strip beyond. Then they went more) 
slowly and cautiously till Floyd pointed out the | “ 
spot where he had seen timid Mrs. Quail. She work!” wailed Peter, one bright morning 
was not there, but as they walked forward into early in August. 
the woods very softly, and speaking in whispers, Mamma Rust looked stern. 
she suddenly darted from a clump of ferns| ‘You must pick those berries before noon,” 
almost beneath their feet. she said. “And you must get your pail and go 
With a whir she shot a few feet into the air direetly!” 
and wheeled to the left, but before going a rod| “It’s always pick berries!’’ said the boy, as he 
she fell to the ground with one wing outstretched, | went to find his hat. “It’s work, work, work ! 
and fluttered along, crying, as if in great pain. | An’ nobody has to work bat me!”” 
“O papa,” Floyd exclaimed, almost in tears,| As he walked slowly down the narrow lane 


PETER’S FAIRY STORY. 
F there’s anything I hate to do, it is to 


FOR PAPA. 


“I wonder if everything has to work!” he 
exclaimed, soberly, as he commenced to pick the 
berries with a will. 

Tumety-tum they went faster and faster into 
his pail. The shining bottom was covered in a 
hurry. Very soon the pail was half-full, and 
then it was full to overflowing almost before 
Peter realized that he had been picking at all. 

Back he trudged to the house. Up over the 
stairs he hurried to mamma’s room, and then he 
sat down. 

“T’m going to tell you a fairy story, mamma,” 
he said. 

“Onee upon a time there was a boy, an’ he 
was lazy. He ’most believed that nobody had to 
work, only just himself. One day he went to 
pick some berries, an’ he didn’t want to one bit. 
When he got to the field he saw that birds were 
working, an’ the ants were working, an’ the 
spiders were spinning, an’ he was so s’prised that 
he forgot all about being lazy, an’ picked his 
berries just ever so fast !’’ 

Peter stopped and looked up into mamma’s 
face with his big, brown eyes. 

“An’ he’s never going to be lazy again,”’ he 
said, solemnly, “‘’cause all those bugs an’ things 
taught him a lesson. An’ he was happy ever 
after,’’ he continued, slowly, “ ’cause that’s the 
way fairy stories always end, mamma. Do you 
know who that lazy boy was in my fairy story ?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

**T shouldn’t wonder if his name was Peter,’’ 
answered mamma, smiling. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if it was, too,’”’ said Peter. 

F. MARGARET BREMNER. 


1. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’ve sheltered oft the fugitive, 
With price upon his head; 
While, contradictory though it seems, 
A brother’s blood I’ve shed. 
Among young men I sometimes cause 
Fierce rows and noses bloody, 
But faltering old men’s footsteps I 
Support o’er crossings muddy. 
II. 
It was so white and fairy fine 
I took it for a valentine, ; 
And wrote it down with violet ink ; 
_ It looked so plain I did not think 
’Twould vanish ere the stroke of nine. 


Iil. 


The invalid longs for me, but has little use for 
me; the tramp gets me constantly, yet very seldom 
has me; you want me, and struggle for me, but 
you no sooner get me than you part with me. If 
you keep me, I cease to be myseif. 


2. 
BEHEADINGS. 


(The same word, beheaded, fills the second, 
and again beheaded, fills the third, blank.) 


If your friends you ——, 

You will find them grown —, 

Before you’re grown —. 

To find a lueky —, 

Which tells us of a —., 

We hunt the field all ——. 

To me it’s very —, 

That foolish old king 

Judged love only by his —-. 

A man who tries to —, 

His hearers all should —, 

And thus do good to —. 

With his big, heavy ——, 

He was breaking the ——, 

When he fell off the —. 

*Twould be useless to play on the —— 
Or even to strum on the ——, 

To soothe the ferocious, wild —. 
The night was dark, the wind was —, 
Slowly I climbed the rocky —, 

My heart foreboding every —. 

The soldiers, warm from recent ——, 
Drank from the cool and rippling —, 
And soon they all were very ——. 
The bride is bought, as with a ——, 
They ring the bells, they seatter ——, 
And all the while her heart is —. 
His coat was like a ragged ——, 

He surely was an awk ward ——, 

As ever came from hovel —. 





3. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
I’ve hidden what August should bring to us 


a 
The children, the grown folk, the great and 
the small. 


Concealed Crosswords. 


Oh, I'd be a bear, just to see how it feels 

To wear a fur overcoat down to my heels! 

And then if I lost my umbrella, who'd care? 

For a hard, pouring rain wouldn't trouble a 
bear. 

I'd be a rhinoceros, careless and free, 

So agile and graceful in climbing a tree. 

I'd rather be queen than king of the bees, 

Yet I'd give up her honey for good bread and 
cheese. 

I'd be the old woman that swept up the skies, 

And I'd flourish my broom at intolerable flies. 

I’d not be a soldier with musket and pike, 

For war is exactly the thing I don’t like. 

I might be a sentinel, just for a day; 

Though I walked to and fro, still I could ron 
away. 

But I’m sure I should want te grow up, by and 


ry, 
So I'll be a good man, or at least I will try. 


4. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


From some workmen make: Two vehicles, 
two animals, an insect, a number, a coin, a 
fish, two articles of furniture, trouble, a bev- 
erage, a rag, a contest, to talk, to vex, to 
consume, a snare, to divide, an enclosure, 
middle, a fruit, a vegetable, two pieces of 
harness, a kind of cloth. 


5. 
CHARADES, 
1. 


All goodness is first, so the pessimists think ; 
And my second arrives 

When too much of my whole the young revelers 

drink, 

A = from their wives. 

Oh, well does the schoolboy my first and my last 
At the hour of nine, 

But when that dread time of the day is onee past, 
Why, then he feels fine. 


My first is a visitor welcome, I know; 
She comes once a year. 

| second’s a plant that, whatever the weather, 
Ve seldom raise here. 

My third and my fourth, they must both go 

together ; 

And my whole must be done 

Ere you three, four and five that your visions are 


80. 
For my fifth, though your own 
You hardly can trust, 
So many fond dreams have dissolved into dust. 
May our vacation plans every one total do 
For me and for you. 
INI. 


My first’s sometimes used to keep out intruders, 
And my second’s also used to shut out many 
others. 
My third is an object which concerns me alone ; 
And my fourth’s often seen, in the house or the 
. Street, 
On every one, both on the neck and the feet. 
My whole are terrible things, and though they’re 
not crimes, 
Have been used by the savages a great many 
times. 
IV. 
There were beautiful ladies in number my two, 
They were robed in gowns of my one and blue; 
My chum and I, we met by the shore 
These beautiful ladies, who smiled on my four. 
The siniles were total, and so, we thought 
(Three was very plain), with danger fraught. 


> 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 





tions. 
Payment for The Gompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or | 


an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


t . 
Y PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 





The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








PRICKLY HEAT. 


| 
RICKLY HEAT is an eruption of | 
minute pimples, or pin-point blisters, | 
occurring on various parts of the | 
body, especially those covered with | 
clothing, during the heats of summer, | 
and particularly in muggy, dog-day | 
weather. | 
Unfortunately it is an affection that | 
needs little description, the red skin covered with 
closely set pimples and minute shining water- 
blisters, and the intolerable itching, pricking and 
burning being only too familiar to almost every | 
one. Some persous suffer from it during the entire 
summer, while others, more fortunate, are not 
much troubled after reaching adult life. 

The cause of the eruption is the irritation of the 
skin resulting from excessive perspiration, which 
cannot evaporate, but is kept in contact with the 
skin by the sodden clothing. 

The eruption is of little consequence, beyond the 
irritation it causes, in the case of robust children 
and healthy adults, but it becomes a more serious | 
matter when the sufferer is a puny infant or an | 
invalid. The scratching which it incites may do 
harm by tearing the skin and so providing an 
entrance for the germs of boils or carbuncles. | 
The eruption is aggravated by whatever increases 
perspiration—exercise, hot tea and other drinks, 
and so forth. 

For the immediate relief of the discomfort various 
cooling lotions and powders are used. Of the 
lotions, vinegar and water or dilute cologne water is 
as good as any, or, if one does not object to the 
odor, extract of witch-hazel may be used. Among 
powders, carbolated talcum, a mixture of boric 
acid, oxide of zine and starch, one of camphor, | 
oxide of zine and starch, or one of sulphur, oxide 
of zinc and magnesia will afford relief if applied, 





after the bath, to the armpits and other parts 


where chafing is common. 

In the tropics, especially in India, where the 
suffering from prickly heat is far more universal 
and severe than with us even in the hottest 
summer, physicians advise against the use of 
soap in the bath, and recommend the anointing 
of the body with some bland oil. Coconut-oil is a 
favorite in the tropics. 

A small quantity—about a tablespoonful —is 
rubbed gently into the skin once a day, the appli- 
cation being continued until the oil has disappeared 
and the skin has no longer a greasy feeling. 
Those who have tried this pian say that it is very 
efficacious in preventing prickly heat, even during 


the oppressive rainy season. 
herself on the conveniences which her 
kitchen affords, but she need not smile too 
superciliously at the thought of the rude make- 
shifts of days long gone by. She certainly would 
not do so if she were to spend a morning, as did 
a writer in the English Illustrated Magazine, in 
the National Museum at Naples, and look at the 
kitchen and other household utensils that were in 

use two thousand years ago. 

Surely there was very much more of comfort 
than we are apt to suppose. Such, at all events, 
is the impression left upon the mind after an 
inspection of the relics of buried cities of Italy, 
which give to the Naples Museum its unique 
attraction. 

Kitchen utensils not unlike those in use at the 
present day are to be seen there, although many 
have an elegance and costliness that the modern 
housewife would consider extravagant. Sauce- 
pans lined with silver, pails richly inlaid with 
arabesques in silver, and shovels handsomely 
carved figure among the household goods of those 
times. 

An egg-frame that would cook twenty-nine eggs 
at once and pastry molds shaped like shelis 
suggest luxuries of the kitchen of two thousand 
years ago. Gridirons and frying-pans, tart dishes 
and cheese-graters were in use then as now. 

When we leave the kitchen and enter my lady’s 
chamber, we find luxurious equipments equally 
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WELL FURNISHED. 
HE modern housewife may with reason pride 


| among the relics. 


| convenience which, before the one in the Naples 
| Museum was found, was believed to be a strictly 


| probes and forceps resemble closely those in use 





prominent. The Roman lady’s toilet-table was 
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well supplied. Ivory combs, bottles of perfume, 
pots of cosmetics, buttons, hairpins and even a 
hair-net of gold wire figured there. 

Bronze thimbles and spindles are to be seen 
The Roman lady even had her 
safety-pin, for there is a specimen of this little 


modern invention. 

The Roman lady, however, apparently lacked 
one essential. She had no hair-brush. Neither 
had she a glass mirror. All the mirrors in the 
Museum, with one exception, are of silver or some 
other white metal. The exception is a dark purple 
piece of glass let into the wall of a bedroom at the 
house Specchio in Pompeii. 

In surgical instruments the world was rich, 
Those found at Pompeii deprive modern science 
of the credit of more than one invention. Needles, 


at the present day. 
& 
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SPLENDID PLUCK. 


William H. Platt, an elevator-boy of Philadelphia, 
has earned distinction by his bravery in the 
performance of duty in a time of great peril. 


On May 4, 1901, at ten minutes past eleven in 
the forenoon, he noticed a crack in the side wall 
of the five-story office building at 18 South Broad 
Street, which had been undermined by excavations, 
He promptly notified the trustee of the endangered 

roperty, who at once consulted the foreman of 
the gan, of excavating laborers. 

“No danger,” returned the foreman. 

But the trustee was not satisfied, and notified 
the chief of the City Bureau of Building Inspection. 





| Then, says the Philad-lIphia Press, the trustee and 
| the elevator-boy visitea each of the tenants, twenty 


in number, and warned them that the building was 


unsafe. Five minutes later there came a crash! 
The bulk window on the first floor had fallen 
streetward. 

“Run for 


our lives!” shouted Platt, and in a 
second the elevator was full of people. 

“ll come up again for you!”’ he cried, reassur- | 
ingly, to those who were left, aud the car shot | 
downward, 

Twice more he made the ascent, and brought 
people down. Then, just as he again started 
upward, a big crash came. The building had 
collapsed. The boy never faltered. The elevator- 


| Shaft was independent of the main building, and 


he pushed the lever to the left, and the car shot 
toward the fourth floor. 

Three women and a man were there, and Platt 
helped them into the elevator. Bricks and mortar 
were falling about them, and the car in its descent 
at express speed swayed seeaeny from side to 
side. As it passed the second story a big piece of 
timber struck it with shattering force, but glanced 
off. Not one of its occupants thought to reach the 
ground alive, but the car landed with a thump in 
the basement, and they made their way to the 
street, faint from excitement and terror, but 
absolutely unhurt. 

At half past eleven, just twenty minutes after 
Platt had seen the danger, the building collapsed. 
In that brief period he saved twenty lives. A 
fine exploit, which needs no further comment. 


& 
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SOUND SLEEPER. 


A recent traveller in Central Africa gives several 
instances of the capacity for sleep developed by his 
Arab servants. He mentions one of these men as 
being undisturbed by the discharge of firearms 
within two feet of his head. Another,is described 
as follows: 

Salam, our Arab boy, sleeps more soundly than 
any one else I have ever come across. It is a task 
of no ooers Saas to wake him. 

He tells a story in regard to himself to the effect 
that one night, when he was travelling with an 
Arab in North Africa, he had to sleep with their 
donkey tethered to his leg to keep it from running 
away. hen he woke in the morning he found 
that the donkey had wandered away to a consider- 
able distance, and had dragged him along. Judg- 
ing from our own experience of his sleeping powers, 
we do not think the story incredible. 
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FOR POP-OVERS. 


The value of a recipe lies partly in its being 
accurately set down and followed. Harper's 
Magazine has the following directions for making 
a breakfast delicacy called pop-overs, as they were 
imparted by the Chinese servant to a lady visiting 
in the family: 


“You takee him one “ne” said the master of the 
kitchen, ‘‘one lit’? cup milk. You fixee him one cup 
flow’ on sieve, take — salt—you not put him in 


lump. You move him egg lit’ bit slow; you put 
him milk in, all time move. You makee “ _ 
akee 


ge in, not move fast, so have no spots. 
ut’led pan all same wa’m, not too hot. Putlee 
ou business. No 


him in oven. Now you mind 
time. Him done 


like woman run look at him al 
all same time biscuit.” 
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FOR RISING, NOT PASSING. 


A teacher in a New York public school discoy- 
ered that some of her pupils were deficient in the 
little amenities of polite life, and took it upon 
herself to instruct them in the graces of courtesy. 


She observed that whenever one of the boys 
passed in front of the visitors at the school, a 
strange, puzzled expression came into their faces. 

The secret came out a few days later, when 
saproue to stand near the visifors, she heard 
this boy jerk out, as he shambled awkwardly by: 
“Baking-powder.” 

She hastened to explain that the difference 
between “Beg your pardon,” which she had told 
him to say, and “Baking-powder,” which he had 
understood her to say, was wide enough to justify 
further instructions. 


® © 


MIXING THEIR METAPHORS. 


Few things are more joyous to an audience than 
the mixed metaphors of an orator. 
race is famous for its contributions to merriment 
in this particular. The Academy gives three 
illustrations: 


“You are,” said a late Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
“standing on the edge of a precipice that will be a 
weight on your necks all the rest of your days.” 

“The young men of England,” remarked an 
English clergyman, “are the backbone of the 
British Empire. What we must do is to train that 
backbone and bring it to the front.” 

And this is from a member of Parliament: ‘‘Even 
if you carried these peddling little reforms, it would | 
be only like a flea-bite in the ocean.” 


The Irish | 


For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. LAdo. 


Dental School of Harvard University, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


33d Year begins Sept. 2th. Instruction is given 
throughout the academic year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics and practical exer 8 ormly distributed. 
Its intirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 
and insertion of artificial teeth. for pamphlet address, 


Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 283 Dartmouth 8t., Boston, Mass. 


















and delicate fabrics cannot long 
stand the wear and tear.of the 
wash-board. There is a better, 
easier, cheaper way of wash- 
ing clothes by using the 


O. K. ROTARY ° 
WASHER. 


Send us your dealer’s name 
and address, and we will tell 
you about our new, scientific 
method of washing. It is 
worth knowing. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
Davenport, lowa. 
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fimost 
ndispensable 
You can sharpen 
scissors, a case knife, 
butcher knife, bread 
knife, carving knife, 
etc.,in a minute. The only thing that will sharpen scissors. That 
alone is worth several times the price. AGENTS WANTED. 
Good thing to sell at Fairs, Circus, Re-unions, Chautauqua Meet- 
ings, Ete. Sample sent prepaid for 25 cents. Address 
EMPORIUM SUPPLY OO. . 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


LEARN TO WRITE ADS" 
aid 
ey 


IDEAL KNIFE 






My by 
first and only school of its 

. Individual instructions by 
ad.” writers. Send for prospectus. 





1877. FOR 23 YEARS 


We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
repaid the most complete treatise on the pape of 
Cancer and Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
to persons whom we have successfully treated that 
were similarly afflicted. 
DRS. W. EK. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


Write for our free book for those who | 
would be Architects, Civil, Mechanic- | 


FO al or Electrical Engineers. 
The Schools are open all 


LEARNERS summer. Over 300,000 students 


taught by mail. Established 1891. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Capital $1,500,000 Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





AESORIDER AGENTS WANTE 


On A en Sevtie” BEST MAKES 
1901 Models, $10 to $18 


°99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
500 Second-hand Whee 
all makes and models. 90 
68 to $8. Great Factory 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
anywhere on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our in 


List and Special ‘Address Dept. 18 © 
MEAD OYCLE 





















CO. Chicago 
Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


I F 

Reduced Price 
Sale you must act 
a, because the 
Sale ends the last of 
this month. 

During this month 
wewillmaketo order 
Suits and Skirts, 

_Splendidly finished, 
> me mn By 
than regular prices. 

* All of ae materials 
are suitable either for 
late Summer or Fall 

wear. Here are a 
few of many offerings 
about which our Cat- 
alogue and Samples 
will tell you: 


you wish to take 





Skirts, former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. $6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to 


“Day Ski former 
Rainy: y ae Soe price $6, reduced to $4. 


. to $5. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Send to-day for Spey Samples and Reduced 
Price List; you will get them /ree by return mail. 
If a garment which we make should not please you, 
send it back. We will refund your money. Be 
sure to say you wish the Summer Catalogue and 
Reduced Price Sampl 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will be 
ready August 26th. Write now, and we will mail 
you a copy with a full line of new Fall samples as 
soon as it is issued. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Fall Catalogue and S 1 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











you get 
PEARLINE : 
l. Very little 
rubbing=soak, 
don't tug. 
2. Less hard- 
work,=rinse, 
don’t rub. 
4. Less wear 
. and tear, 
preserve, don’t. destroy. 
4. Better health,<stand up, 
don’t bend double; live, don’t 
merely exist. 5. Saving of 
time,—precious, don't waste it. 
6. Absolute safety,—<be sure 
you're right, then go ahead. 651 


All Pearline Gains 








The Watch 
Word is 
ELGIN 


wherever exact time is essen- 
tial. Nine millions 
Watches—the greatest 
number ever made in 
one factory—tegulate 
the business and the 
pleasure of the 
gteater part of the 
world. 

Geant “tie esmeecen 
the works, 


Send for free booklet. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, IL 
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“BULL’S-EYES” 


© fue © 
‘© THE FINEST 


S.inc SHot RusBsBers 
EVER MADE 
ONE PAIR, 5c. 
TWO PAIRS, 25c. 
ONE DOZEN PAIRS, $1.25 


SENT POST PAID UPON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE IN COIN. ADDRESS 
The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 











AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 



































Exercise 
for Women 


often does more harm than 
because of a rigid corset. Ferris 
Athletic Corset Waist, No. 261, 
meets every need of every woman 
who plays golf or tennis, rides a 
wheel, rows a boat, or climbs a 
mountain. Jointed at the sides 
with elastic bands, it yields to 
every motion of the wearer. 
pane gn keep the figure 
erect, support the bust, and pro- 
mote healthful respiration. 
Made of summer net for comfort 
Sake. Ask the dealer for 





good 















Athletic 
Corset Waist, *° 


Ferris Good Sense Waists are made 
in all sizes and shapes to suit all 
ages. Sold by all leading retailers. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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The superintendent had just received a “‘con- 
signment”’—the third that day. ‘Theexpressman 
was very tender of the box, and when the 
superintendent took it he also held it at arm’s 
length, and kept his hands well away from the 
crevices. He carried it across the lawn, and 
shutting the door upon himself and his visitor, 
opened the box in the ‘‘cats’ house.” As the 
cover came off, a lean and wolfish cat leaped out. 
She gave a hiss and a snarl at the universe in 
general, and then retreated to the farthest corner 
and glared at her surroundings. A score of sleek 


tabbies glanced contemptuously at the newcomer. 


They had their opinion of an animal which did 
not know when she was well off. 
Probably if the cat had been able to talk she 
would have given a reason for her ill temper. 
Toa sympathetic observer, her appearance made 
words unnecessary. She had been hunted, 
starved, maimed, scalded. When, that morning, 
a woman trapped her in an alley and fastened 
her in a box, the cat 
doubtless anticipated 
some new form of tor- 
ture. She had never 
heard of the Ellen M. 
Gifford Sheltering 
Home for Animals. 
Five miles from the 
Massachusetts State- 
House one finds the 
home, buildings of 
brick and wood dot- 
ting a tract of six 
acres. It was opened 
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over ash-barrels, and it was hard for them to 
realize that all their neighbors had enough. 

The contrast was equally plain in the kennels, 
and it was as pitiful as it was amusing. One 
glanced from the canine outcasts to a sociable 
group of four—a foxhound, fox-terrier, bull 
terrier and Newfoundland—which amicably 
shared the choice morsels found in each other’s 
dishes. Jim, the gray squirrel, which lives 
anywhere but in his cage, frisked across his 
master’s shoulders and chattered energetically, 
and Jerry, the three-legged terrier, stumped 
around, wagging his tail and perfecting his 
acquaintance. It was an object-lesson that 
should have had its effect upon the aliens. 

A half-dozen of the most gentlemanly dogs and 
as many ladylike cats have the run of the office 
and grounds. Several of these own to a history. 
A dog which is part collie and part setter was 
admitted to the home ten yearsago. During that 
time he has been given to four persons and carried 
to as many different towns—but he has always 
come back. 

Another dog, of doubtful breed but decided 
character, was given to a Boston man. He 
promptly returned to the old quarters. The 
Boston man came after him. In fact, he came 
seven times. Apparently the dog had concluded 
that the society of forty other dogs was preferable 
to that of any one 
human being, and no 
consideration of 
bones or biscuits 
could move his reso- 
lution. 

Animals that. so 
unmistakably show 
a fondness for the 
home are kept indef- 
initely. For the most 
part, however, the 
cats and dogs are 
tenants at will, and 





in 1883, established, 
as it is maintained, by 
a bequest from the 
gentlewoman whose name it bears. England 
has similar houses of refuge, and from these the 
suggestion came. So far as can be ascertained, 
no American charity does exactly the work of 
this. Some institutions take animals to board ; 
some others offer vagrants a painless death; but 
here a diseased animal is isolated and treated 
until its case seems hopeless, and here, one may 
say in broad terms, come only the dogs without 
masters and the cats that have to steal their 
living. 

“Tf only the waifs, the strays, the abused would 
be sure to get entrance to the home,” wrote the 
founder, “and anybody could feel at liberty to 
bring in a starving or ill-treated animal and have 
it cared for without pay, my object would be 
attained.” 

Reading such words of welcome, one prepares 
for horrid sights. Three little girls, who said 
they belonged to a Band of Mercy, had followed 
the expressman who bore the strange cat. ‘Their 
sober faces showed a readiness to flee at the first 
alarm. Jerry, an English terrier, welcomed 
them on behalf of the dogs, and they drew back 
when they saw that he lacked a leg, but the 
superintendent reassured them. It was no one’s 
fault that the friendly little fellow had only three 
legs; he was born so. 

As if he knew what one would wish to see, 
Jerry led the way to the dogs’ kennels, a series 
of wire cages enclosed in a long brick building 
which opens at one end into a fenced meadow. 
He did not follow when the visitors went on to 
the cats’ house, a wooden structure fronting three 
large yards. Indeed, an individual was soon 
overlooked and forgotten in the multiplicity of 
animals. At first glance houses and fields seemed 
bewilderingly full; and yet one realizes, when 
one thinks of it, that a day in early autumn is 
not the fairest time to take the census of sucha 
charity. At this season the street-prowlers attract 
less attention than they would in winter, and few 
persons feel moved to provide for them. On this 
particular day there were “only”? one hundred 
and forty cats in the home, the superintendent 
said, not to overlook the trivial item of forty 
dogs and two horses. All had been waifs and 
strays. 

Some of these animals had doubtless at one 
time been cherished and petted. Many showed 
the confidence that comes from friendly associa- 
tion with man and the dignity that may arise 
from a keen appreciation of one’s own virtues. 
Meal-time served to indicate which of them had 
recently been recruited from the street. They 
knew the hour, it seemed. As it approached, the 
dogs, scattered over their playground, straggled 
toward the kennels, and the cats came into their 
house. In the latter there was much of quiet 
expectation; in the former, considerable noise. 
To some of the later arrivals fresh beef and 
johnny-cake were things that warranted enthu- 
siasm. 

Older residents, especially among the cats,— 
which, by the way, dined on crackers and milk, 
—were less deeply moved. Several matronly 
cats refused to wake up. Certain young and 
frivolous cats neglected their basins and climbed 
the wire netting to play with the visitors. But 
the lank and ragged Ishmaels that were strange 
to the place hurried through their food, alert, as 
they ate, to see that no one robbed them. They 
had not forgotten the fights they used to wage 


THE CATS’ HOME. 





the population is as 
constantly in motion 
as that of a “boom 
town”’ in the Southwest. It sometimes happens 
that the demand for dogs exceeds the supply. 
Cats are more frequently received—one kind- 
hearted woman has sent more than a dozen to 
the home—and less easily disposed of, although 
on an average one a day finds a new owner. 

It is as “The Cats’ Home”’ that the institution 
is popularly known, so far as it is known at all, 
and it is to the seven-score cats that visitors, 
especially children, pay most attention. Cats 
that so live in the public eye develop new gifts 
and graces. They seldom come to blows, it 
seems, nor do they often scold. The three small 
members of the Band of Merey watched them 
with growing wonder and admiration for half 
an hour. Then the exceptional happened. An 
energetic kitten ran in front of a splendid Maltese, 
which had started to go from the house to the 
yard, and the Maltese lifted a big paw and dealt 
the kitten a resounding cuff. 

“Oh!” said one of the children, in a grieved 
and disappointed way. 

“Oh, but they do behave beautiful, sissy!’ 
another little girl protested, loyally. ‘The kitten 


was to blame, for she didn’t say ‘Excuse me!’ ”” 
WALTER LEON SAWYER. 





TUNEFUL CONSIGNMENT. 


The New York Times says that eighteen 
hundred canary birds arrived on the steamer 
Rhein, in April, from Bremen. ‘They came 
from the Hartz Mountains in Germany, a region 
which furnishes nearly all the canaries that come 
to America. They are bred in the homes of the 
chareoal-burners and woodsmen. 

When the birds were taken out of the semi- 
darkness of the second deck of the vessel and 
removed to the wharf in South Brooklyn, they 
showed their delight at once more reaching the 
sunshine by fluttering about in the wildest kind 
of way. The singers tried their notes, and a 
crowd gathered on the wharf to watch and listen. 

A few, a very few, red canaries come over 
from England every year. They come only just 
before the holidays. ‘These birds are taken when 
young and fed on red pepper, which gives a 
beautiful color to their plumage. However, 
when the bird molts in the spring and its new 
feathers come out, they are yellow like those of 
any other canary. 

No canaries arrive in this country in summer. 
The shipments usually begin about the first of 
September and continue until about the middle 
of April. The birds are shipped in little wooden 
cages, like those in which they are seen in stores. 
One bird only is put intoa cage. Each cage has 
a cup for water and one for food. The cages are 
placed in rows on the second deck, one above 
another, with aisles between them. At least one 
man accompanies every shipment to supply the 
birds daily with fresh water and food. They 
are watched over with as much solicitude as if 
they were race-horses, and every possible care is 
taken to give them light and air on pleasant days, 
and to exclude the dampness when it is stormy. 


The one great virtue of Burnett’s Vanilla Ex- 
tract is purity. It is real vanilla extract and nothing | 
but vanilla extract. Always use Burnett's. (Adv. 





CARDS. Sastnees or calling. 
prices. Catalogue free. A. N. 





Best quality. Very low 
EBB & Co., Salem, Mass. 








The Phenomenally Successful 
New England Novel. 


Uncle Terry, 


By Charles Clark Munn. 





“Uncle Terry is a dear, kindly soul, overflowing 
with a simple and beautiful affection for all man- 
kind.”"—New York Press. 

“1 wa’n’t consulted "bout comin’ into this world, 
an’ I don’t 'spect to be "bout goin’ out,”"—Uncie 
Terry. 





Finely Bound and Illustrated, 
Price $1.50. 
For Sale by all Booksellers, 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 














It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
name-plate, ‘* Ideal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 
Write for our booklet, “ Wide-Awake Facts About 

Sleep,” mailed Free. Address Dept. A, 


FOSTER BROS. MPG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. 




















Heat 5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
H PIPING, 
se REGISTERS, Etc., 
ous ALL COMPLETE. 
Digh 
1@hton Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DieguHtTon. Lvery Part Warranted. 





DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














SKIN FOOD. 


Sunburn, Cha appe ed 
Hands, Blistered D 
jracked Knuckle 8, 


“LANOLA’ 


skin lacks the oily food 
that keeps it soft and 
fresh. ‘‘Lanola” is a true 
Skin Food, NOT a cos- 
metic,and supplies the 
nourishment necessa- 
ry to restore the tissue 
toa healthy condition. 

Send Postal to-day jor 
FREE SAMPLE and 
literature. 
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DEFIES THE SUN. 

















SHAMPOOING 


AT HOME. 


KLENZOL SHAMPOO. 


Especially prepared for home use. In anew 
on novel "form. Cleansing Curative and 
ptic. invigorating to the hair. Refresh- 

ing to the skin. Cures apd prevents dandruff and 
eczema of the — Easy to use. Absolutely 
harmless. No travelling case or trunk complete 
without it. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 
cents, stamps or coin. Money back if notin every 
way satisfactory. Sample for address and stamp. 


CHESBRO BROS. CO., Willimantic, Conn. 
Refer to Windham National Bank, Willimantic, Conn. 











Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 





ITI. 
“NEPONSET” ROOFING 
The original Red Rope Roofing is made from rope 
stock. No wood pulp like the so-called imitations. 


Looks well. Lasts well. Sample costs you a postal, 
F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., Chicago, I!. 





Introduced I86I- 
used by the best 
families. and 


Vanilla, Lemon, Almond, 
Orange, Rose, 
Cinnamon, Etc., Etc. 


5 The standby 
since 1861. 

ASK forit,and 

* @ dozen other 

choice flavors 


J.W. Colton and Co. 


Westfield.Mass. and NewYork. 

















SULPHO- 
NAPTHOL 


Physician and Nurse 
Both Praise It. 


This famous preparation has 
disinfecting and purifying prop- 













erties that really make it a necessity 
wherever there is sickness. It is used in 
nearly every Hospital in New England. 


50 Cents and $1.00 per Bottle. 
At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 
FREE BOOK telling of | Send_10c, 


many uses for Sulpho-Nap- | for Trial 
thol sent on request. | Size Bottle, 


Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 








THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’ S 


Amateur Photographic 
Competition for 1901, 
Closes October 31, 1901. 
Exhibition Opens December 2, 1901. 


General Announcement will be sent 
on receipt of Name and Address, 


Pictures should be addressed to 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 




















It is the 





olonualS; 


‘Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 


dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitee, DETROIT. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS, 


Purits 


TRADE MARK 


ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 











Grist Mill 
Wi heat Coffee 


grown-ups 


: = cents a pound 
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GROCERIES, 


ETC. 





ab Copsegiia 
ICED “Nl 


Delicious, refreshing, nourishing, 
and you have the materials for 
making it at hand all the time. ‘ 
Union Club is a choice blend 
of private grown varieties. 
Selected, blended, roasted 
and packed in air-tight 
cans under our personal 





pion Cl 


























care. 
Guaranteed | 
Pure. 
A COOL DRINK Save the Coupons 
FOR for Premiums. 
































Don’t Bother to Bake Cake 
in this Hot Weather. 


We have a fine assortment of biscuit suitable for Banquets, Collations, the Family Table, 
Picnic Parties, the Lunch Basket, etc. Right from the oven they are packed in our special 
air- and damp-proof package which keeps them fresh and crisp. 

Always look for our name on pacKage. You'll find that our 
packages are the largest. Sold throughout New England. 













\E HOT D DAYS Send for Premium List. 
LE \ANCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Conn. ’ From the OVEN to YOU - 
prerrerreeverrverreeenrserrrevrneyr ren te terre tg Smet ti nett ow sea ree tein anaereo 





Italian 








Sapone 


THE GREAT WASHER 
AND CLEANER. @ @ @ 


For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


HCTSOM S 


Sik ali 
























Each 10-Cent Package contains a 


PRESENT. 


We ~~, Premiums for SAPONE Wrappers. 
Send for Premium List, Free. 


THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the -color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 


worn and faded, 





+ 
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Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 
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The New Companion 











Expert Testimony : 
aaa 
Have used the New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine about seven months and it gives me 
perfect satisfaction. Have worked on a number 
of different machines, but find the New Com- 
panion is not excelled in quality of work by any. 
— Mrs. ArtTHuUR P. Woopsury, Beverly, Mass. 
ada 
I have used nearly all kinds of sewing machines 
that are on the market, and find none better 
than my New Companion Sewing Machine.— 
Emma F. Carter, Gloucester, Mass. 
aad 
I am greatly pleased with my New Companion 
Sewing Machine. I have used a number of 
different machines, but never had one that gave 
as good satisfaction as the New Companion.— 
Mrs. T. S. Wacner, Rossville, Kan. 


The 
Sewing 
Machine 
of the 
Present 
and 

the 
Future. 











Would you know more about this superb Sewing Machine? Send for 
Descriptive Booklet and samples of work. They are Free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 













F FATHER TIME can scarce keep up with the 
Minute preparations, so rapid is their accept- 
ance in the realm of things to eat. Because the 
require no soaking they are quickly prepared. 
This is one reason for their instant success ; = 








The two “Minutes” and 
book of Special Receipts that 
goes with them open up a new 
world to dessert-makers. 


Send 13 cents for package of 
Minute Gelatine, including Re- 
ceipt Book and Samp 
“——“, Minute Tapioca. 


Whitman Grocery Co., 


Orange, Mass. 
f 































weve Waal ale dda Welded ale 


THE BOSTON GAS IRON 


For Economy and Comfort. 


1 is a self-heating, 
reversible flat-iron for 
the Household, Laundry, & 
Workroom and Factory. 
It saves 80 per cent. in 
cost of fuel. It reduces 
the time of ironing two- 
thirds. It saves one-half 
your strength. It can be 
attached to any gas-bracket. 
It is furnished complete 
with either a 6- or 8-foot 
tubing, ready for work. It 
is perfect in mechanical 








construction, and fully 
warranted by the manufac- 
turers. 


Price, Complete, with Iron Stand and Tubing, $3.75. 
Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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